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ACCENT ON NOVELTIES—196 5 

By Harry 1. Tuggle, Jr., Martinsville, Va. 

One of the major satisfactions of daffodil culture is that no matter 
how trying the weather or other adversities, there is always some 
gorgeous bloom! Last year the major conversation topic was the 
severe freeze of Easter weekend, and 1965, not to be outdone, came 
up with another major freeze along the Atlantic seaboard about one 
week earlier. In consecutive years, after the early and much early 
midseason bloom was destroyed, flower quality and color has been 
outstanding. The bloom season actually began with N. triandrus 
concolor on Christmas day, under glass. Bloom was enjoyed up until 
the first day of May, when Frigid hit a rare cool spell, making it worth 
the effort to grow it for good bloom every third or fourth year. 

Bill Pannill and 1 are back and forth in each other’s plantings nearly 
every day in daffodil season, and with our difference in exposure and 
season, all types can be studied regardless of weather hardship. This 
spring much heartache was experienced over narrow perianths and 
stunted coronas resulting from an Elcide dip given last year (see 
Daffodil Journal for June, 1965), but luckily the same varieties 
for the most part were not badly affected with both of us. 

I had hoped this year to do an u in depth” treatment of a few par¬ 
ticular types, but apparently covering the field in a limited way is more 
appreciated by those interested in novelty comment. Repetition from 
previous years is difficult to suppress, but it has been attempted. 
Readers are referred to last year’s comment on many less recent intro¬ 
ductions. It is reiterated that demand should be encouraged for those 
daffodils that will make good garden growers and subjects, as well as 
being capable of winning blue ribbons. Each year more varieties are 
being discarded that do not give consistently good bloom, or are weak 
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or tempermental growers. Also, unless one has unlimited planting 
area, many proven older varieties must be discarded when superceded. 
Cutting down on stocks of even the best is another necessity if proper 
attention is to be given to maintaining an optimum of good culture. 
When approximately live hundred clones are grown each year, and 
with a large turnover, any given variety must really produce to rate 
more than a single eight bulb row! Bulbs in surplus such as Shah, 
Ceylon, Ulster Prince, Binkie, Forty-niner and others are giving a 
gratifying account of themselves naturalized in the lawn. 

The Roman Numerals heading the following commentary, with 
only a few exceptions, indicate Symposium Items. 

I. The “greenish, lemon, lime, sulphur” tinted pale yellows continue 
to abound in favor, in the garden as well as in several shows which have 
wisely established special classes for this type 1 a. New Moonshot is 
giving smooth bloom often with elusive tints of pink inside the trumpet; 
Up Front is also noteworthy. Inver remains the palest, icy tinted one. 
Windjammer is very smooth, heavy, and well saturated in greeny 
lemon tints. At the request of several show chairmen 1 have listed 
here those varieties (23) with which I am familiar that qualify for 
this type: Blenheim, Brimstone, Frontier, Grapefruit, Hunter’s Moon, 
Inver, Lemon Fancy, Lemon Meringue, Limelight, Limone, Luna Moth, 
Maraval, Moon Goddess, Moongold, Moonmist, Moonrise, Moonshot, 
Moonstruck, Mulatto, Peking, Tintoretto, Up Front, and Windjammer, 
For fair competition, I would be inclined to include borderline cases 
such as Garron and Leinster. It should be stressed that a number of 
these easily reverse to 1 d in warm sunny weather, and at that stage 
must be faulted when judged at shows. 

II. Olympic Gold has been the finest new golden la bloomed here 
since Arctic Gold’s debut 11 years ago. It improves upon and corrects 
every feature of Kingscourt: it is smooth, flat (no “hooding” or 
“cuping” of perianth), evenly colored, strong stemmed, and lasts. 
Arctic Gold, Viking, and Slieveboy complete the quartet of outstanding 
exhibition contenders. Carrickbcg, with its mixed ancestry, is requiring 
time to settle. The gold la’s which personify the daffodil to the public 
at large are even more variable than colored cups in performance, and 
progress is notably slow. 

III. Descanso was the highlight of the yellow trumpet 16’s this year. 
It is graceful in form and smooth in color and texture. Downpatrick 
is still preferred over Newcastle, which tends to color muddiness in the 
perianth and invariably “hoods.” Prologue is clean, very early, and long 
lasting. “Rosedale” (by C. E. Radcliff, unfortunately not registered) has 
a tapered and rolled deep rose pink trumpet, and a good perianth. The 
color holds! “Rosedale”, Alpine Glow (syn. of Radcliff’s “Roslyn”), 
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and Rima make pink trumpets a pleasing reality. Several recent Rad- 
cliff pink lb’s settling here indicate that progress in this type is quite 
advanced “Down Under.” 

IV. Ulster Queen, on maiden bloom, promises to combine the best 
features of its illustrious parents. Empress of Ireland and Vigil. Queens- 
court and Birthright are still not amiably settled. Vigil and Finola 
continue to be the most glistening white Ic’s. Empress of Ireland 
astounds with its massive size, regal proportion, and durability. Long¬ 
ford, a broader petaled, graceful Cantatrice type, is regrettably very 
subject to basal rot. I have admired many superbly grown items at 
Mrs. S. S. Walker’s here in Martinsville, but I am really envious of 
the blooms she had of White Prince this spring. I have never seen 
finer lc blooms: of ideal proportion and over five inches across, with 
waxen smoothness, and on strong, tall stems, her White Prince would 
have elicited jealousy from anyone. I barely keep mine alive after a 
good start, so am going to start over again with new stock. (This is 
a worthwhile gamble on desirable items that is often successful). Pred¬ 
icated on its debut, Riber should be a fine garden subject. It has the 
necessary size, stem, plant and vigor. 

V. Lo, these many years, Grant Mitsch has been keeping his ace Id 
“in the hole”—Honeybird! On the basis of six blooms here this year, 
it was the finest Id I have yet seen, closely followed by Lunar Sea. 
Honeybird has rounder form in all parts than Lunar Sea (many will 
think Lunar Sea more graceful), the strongest 1 d stem, and superb 
pose. It should be the garden Id as well as a top flight show flower. 
Later blooming 1 c/’s are badly needed. 

VI. Camelot sets a new high water mark for self yellow la's. Not 
trumpet, but true large cup in character, it has a very rounded, smooth, 
thick perianth, and a neat, even mouthed cup in beautiful proportion. 
It is a uniform clear yellow, not gold. Butterscotch blooms earlier and 
has a deeper gold color here than Galway, which it favors in form. 
Both these noteworthy novelties make fine plants. Sunlit Hours is 
valued for its early, large bloom and for its vigor. Ormeau and Galway 
are still fine flowers which now have competition. Jefferson-Brown’s 
Breakthrough introduces a large, fiat-cupped greenish-lemon into this 
class, and Murray Evans has a lemonade colored seedling that is valued 
at late midseason. 

VII. The red cup la’s are legion, and my wife claims they all “look 
alike.” They do require careful study in many instances to note any 
distinction, and color largely depends on the season. However, a few 
stand out from the crowd. Matlock is without competition here as 
the garden standard bearer. With metallic-sheened, slightly reflexed, 
rounded segments, and a solid deep red cup of ideal exhibition balance, 
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Falstaff is the finest recently introduced red cup 2 a grown here. Its 
inappreciably uptilted pose is another asset. Schapiro is tall, large, 
smooth, vigorous, and nicely colored. On first bloom it had one 
major fault—its name! Inferno is giving good bloom and can take 
strong sun. Zanzibar continues to give late, sizzling color, as does 
more star-shaped Firecracker. Air Marshal, Border Chief, Home Fires, 
Court Martial, Chemawa, Patagonia, and Vulcan generally give good 
color and reliable exhibition bloom. 

VIII. Festivity continues to score highly, giving its best bloom when 
divided annually. The newer Joyous is immaculate in form and texture, 
fading out almost to 2c, as does My Love. Careysville must have 
missed being a 16 by microns. Its superb buffy yellow trumpet shaped 
cup had a narrow picotee edging of pink this year. With its smooth 
perianth and fine color it would be even more welcome as a 16. 
Tudor Minstrel gave its first good bloom this year, evidentally bene¬ 
fiting from the Elcide dip which damaged many varieties. Abalone, as 
grown by Bill Pannill, is a large, smooth handsome garden subject, 
lacking sufficient contrast for show. Ariel, with more rounded form, 
is a better flower of Blarney’s Daughter coloration. Prowess and Kinard 
are both distinctive with their flat cups; Greenore, Green Island, Statue 
and Tullyglass continue to please. Irish Minstrel has good contrast, 
form, and substance, but the perianth edges tend to cup inward. 
Wahkeena has the attributes of its sister Descanso, with better con¬ 
trast. Like Careysville, its lovely tapered cup must measure at least 
95 percent. New Song is the best of the strong buff or almost cheese- 
colored cups yet grown here, and Cream Cloud was smoother and 
heavier than its sister Oratorio. 

IX. I have grown a number of the Kilworth x Arbar offspring, and 
collectively they arc a fine lot of exhibition flowers. Several requests, 
and a few demands, have been received to select “the best.” One 
member even suggested “select two or three, and drown the rest of the 
litter.” 1 cannot concur with that attitude anymore than I would want 
only two or three of the even more numerous King of the North x 
Content progeny. Although the Kilworth x Arbar selections do have 
a strong family resemblance, they differ in form, season of bloom, 
size, and color. As with all red cups they will vary in color from 
season to season, and there is no uniformity in the length of time each 
variety has grown here in order to become fully acclimated. 

If compelled to limit myself to three, strictly on the basis of per¬ 
formance here as exhibition material, they would be Avenger, Hotspur, 
and Don Carlos, all solid colored cups. The smallest and earliest 
blooming is Avenger, which has been a superbly colored, precision 
sculptured jewel for seven years. It perhaps has the heaviest sub- 
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stance. Hotspur has bloomed here for three seasons, is the largest, is 
smooth, and has a large saucer cup of fine color that is in good pro¬ 
portion. On first bloom this spring, Don Carlos had very fine features 
and deep orange coloring. Rameses, which results from a backcross, 
Kilworth x Rockall, on first bloom suggests it is definitely in the run¬ 
ning for first place. In addition to the four aforementioned, I would 
not be without Norval, Victory, Anthca, and several others. 

Wilson’s Alicante still has the most sunfast orange red color and is 
therefore the best garden subject. Eve Robertson’s No. 8-B continues 
to bloom along with the early sulfur trumpets and large cups. {Season 
1-2) providing welcome color contrast. Sun-fastness is the greatest 
need in this group. 

X. The two most exciting 2c’s in ’65 were Canisp and Pristine. 
Canisp is growing vigorously, and initial bloom in heavy waxen mate¬ 
rial portends form as fine as in its photos. Pristine, the stock of which 
Bill Pannill and I obtained in *61, is giving huge, smooth flowers of 
true large cup character on tall, strong stems. Its name is descriptive 
of its quality. We hope to arrange to have it introduced soon. Clareen 
was another waxen flower, a rounded or full Easter Moon type. Mur¬ 
ray Evans’ No C-138, from a pink line of breeding, was a fine upstand¬ 
ing, long lasting flower. Arctic Doric opens white and is proving valu¬ 
able for very early bloom. Varieties when acclimated here often 
bloom at different periods than those described by their originators in 
other climates. Ardbane, Purity, Knockbane, and Whitehead are being 
tempermental, but the Elcidc dip appears to have given the bulbs a 
shot in the arm. Tcmplepatrick, an early, fine, smooth Zero type, 
unfortunately is subject to basal rot. Snowshill was neat but very small 
on first bloom—possibly a good parent for the minny addicts? Early 
Mist, Knowehead, Easter Moon, and Glendermott give superlative 
flowers and are the standards for judging newcomers. Zero and Ave 
when well grown continue to be line material. 

XI. The bloom on most 2c/’s suffered from the Elcide dip and the 
freeze this spring, but Daydream, Bethany, and Rushlight are still 
the top trio. A number of growers are having some basal rot trouble 
with the Id's, and it is interesting that not one bad bulb was found in 
the Elcide treated stocks. When a proper or safer dosage and dipping 
time is found for Elcide it should control basal rot in many of the finer 
exhibition 2d’s. Charter shows promise, and Pastorale was different 
with its light reflex and hint of pink inside the trumpet like cup, 

XII. In comparison with most of the sub-divisions in the first four 
divisions (excepting 3d!) the 3n's constitute a wilderness. Ballysillan, 
Doubtful, and Perimeter arc probably the best exhibition blooms, but 
all fade. We need a smooth flower with Jezebel’s color, sun resistance, 
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and balance. Lemonade and Aircastle vie with each other as to which 
transmutes further into a jaundiced netherworld. 

XIII. Carnmoon, Coloratura. Crepello, Greenmount, Noweta, and 
Syracuse are whites with only a narrow band or rim of sparkling tints 
of yellow. Each is charming and good for exhibition, or for gardens 
where the general effect is white. Green Hills continues to corner the 
market for amount of green in a flower its size; it is very late, large, 
tall, and strong. The flower, however, in the yellow rimmed 3/>’s that 
eclipses all others is Grant Mitsch’s superlative new Silken Sails! Aptly 
named—of silken smoothness—it gave five-inch blooms on strong stems 
and lasted for over a week when temperatures were daily in the 80’s. 
It was so impressive that I ordered more, a rare occasion in 23 years 
of daffodil addiction. Its pale lemon rim eventually fades out to white, 
but at its best it is a 3 h. Merlin and Corofin capture the field of red- 
rimmed 3/j's, the stocks of older Corofin still not being sufficient for 
it to decline very rapidly in price. Audubon is one of the most excit¬ 
ing and distinct daffodils of recent years. It is round in form with a 
flat, cream white cup sharply edged with a narrow ribbon of bright 
rose or coral red that might be more pink in subsequent seasons. 
Merlin and Audubon are of such merit that it hardly seems fair for 
them to have to compete with either the solid colored or color not 
predominant 3/>’s! 

XIV. Since Rockall, with its blue ribbon blooms and that fervent red 
cup, was introduced all others have become also-rans for show com¬ 
petition. Limerick, Enniskillen, Kingfisher, and Matapan remain out¬ 
standing exponents of the classical Barrii school. In three seasons 
Irish Splendor has completely failed to impress. 

XV. With a reflex to a sparkling, broad white perianth, a cup abound¬ 
ing with green, and good strong stem, Angel’s smart bloom rates a 
place among the Seraphim! Dream Castle, although classified 3 c, 
measures 2c (40 percent) here. With substance and stem strength 
to spare, plus pleasing balance, it would rate even higher as a white 
large cup, for too many 2c’s look like trumpets. Precision is not as 
white as hoped, but it is a larger, stronger, smoother Portrush type. 
Suilven retained a wire rim of yellow to its cup. Tranquil Morn is 
self white (no “gray” in center here) with a fiat cup and refiexing 
perianth. It is vigorous, and altogether pleasing. Wings of Song gives 
the impression of two complete, overlapping triangles in its perianth, 
and coupled with a fiat cup of good white makes another contender. 
It does not have the size of Tranquil Morn. The diminutive 3c's— 
Silver Princess, Shagreen, Cushendall, and Dallas—complete the sea¬ 
son, Dallas setting the whiteness standard for other whites to emulate. 

Bryher’s sparkling white blooms with somewhat informal flair to 
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the inner segments are entrancing near the end of every season. Bene¬ 
diction is made of sturdier material, yet it doesn’t grow as vigorously. 
Downhill is appropriately named, it has headed in that direction on 
two trials. Grant Mitsch has more 3c's from his famous Green Island 
x Chinese White cross. Numbers R33/52 and R33/44 are large 3c’s 
that deserve names and introduction on basis of performance here. 
Murray Evans’ D-192/1 (from a similar parentage to Wings of Song, 
but rounder in form than it) opens a scintillating white, has heavy 
substance, and lasts well in hot sun. By no means to be overlooked are 
Verona, with cream crown, and Tobernaveen, with deep green eye. 

XVI. Doubles can no longer be relegated to stepchild status! The 
new ones are not of the feather duster or windblown type. Falaise has 
started the belle epoch of doubles, and its offspring Gay Time is prov¬ 
ing to be an even more potent parent. In white and purest red. 
Acropolis is immaculately dressed. Newer Monterrico is larger, well 
formed, and its inner segments are more orange red. Candida gives 
stylish bloom in white and cream, and Fiji is perhaps the most beauti¬ 
fully proportioned of the lot, in two complementary shades of yellow. 
Papua is another good one in two shades of yellow. Tonga and 
Hawaii are both well formed in a combination of yellow and scarlet. 
Gay Time, in cream and orange-red, should make an exemplary garden 
double, it is floriferous, vigorous, and deliciously scented. It produced 
some fertile pollen here this spring. Several Evans seedlings from 
Falaise x a seedling (Shirley Neale x Chinese White) were promising 
combinations in white and a richer yellow than that found in Double 
Event. . . . None of the poeticus type doubles has ever opened here, 
and it is hoped that Mitsch’s new Sweet Music may finally be the one 
that will bloom in warmer climates. 

XVII. The 5«’s as a class have considerable distinction, but it is 
a rarity to find an individual 5u that is different. King’s Sutton stands 
out as the smoothest yellow exhibition type, and Tresamble probably 
holds on as best show white. New Silver Bells is an interesting white 
that does have distinction—its large bell shaped cups appearing pleas¬ 
ing in balance. Honey Bells with its heavy substance. Lemon Drops, 
Yellow Warbler, and Merry Bells arc good. Bicolors, earlier whites, 
and yellows with colored cups would be a welcome diversion. 

XVIII. In sulphury tints, Sidhe has the flair and charm of much 
smaller Hawera and April Tears (both miniatures). New on the scene, 
Arish Mcll gave three lovely stems with smooth, sparkling white 
florets. The lovely half-breed. Silver Chimes, has finally been re¬ 
classified as a tazetta hybrid. 

XIX and XX. The F-2’s, Titania and Kitten, are proving their merit, 
and Woodcock remains the handsomest solid gold 6a here. Satellite 
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blooms very early and has welcome color. Nothing really new bloomed 
here in ’65, but reports have reached here that the Blanchards have 
a pink cup in the coffers. Grant Mitsch repeated the cross that pro¬ 
duced Jenny and Dove Wings and has some fine flowers which bear 
a resemblance to them. An all-white, even if similar to Jenny, would 
be welcomed for trial where Jenny does not prove amenable. 

XXI. Shah, Starfire, and Waterperry are still the high spots. Minus 
competition, all-white Alpine is a nice 7a. 

XXII, The exciting Mitsch reverse bicolor 7/>’s, Dickcissel, Pipit, 
and Verdin bowed here in ’65. Dickcissel is the deepest yellow and 
has a campernelle-style scalloped cup. Pipit has sharper contrast and 
a neat, trim cup that is not as flat; Verdin is later and more rounded 
in form than its two sisters. When Dickcissel was in bloom it was the 
first jonquil hybrid in which my wife ever took an interest. Bunting 
was an outstanding, neat red cupped lb, while Suzy and Susan Pearson 
were not up to par. Pin Money is small, with neat orange cups. Nance- 
gollan appeals in white with creamy cups; Snow Bunting has been 
discarded. Solid white Quick Step is valued for its late bloom, and for 
not only setting seed, but producing fertile pollen. Some of the bicolor, 
and 1 believe a white or two (?), selections from Mitsch’s Binkie x 
jonquilla series would be welcomed. Pink cupped entries are sorely 
needed to replace Cherie, the stocks of which are riddled with virus. 

XXIII. Nothing new in tazetta varieties, but an interesting experi¬ 
ment with potted bulbs of Matador in a cool greenhouse revealed that 
it will readily set seed under glass in a 50-70° temperature range. 
Nearly 1,300 seed were harvested from Matador x cyclamineus , tri- 
andrus, jonquilla, and Falstaff pollens. More on this in a later issue. 

XXIV. Pcrdita has not yet settled here, but a good report on it was 
received from Ohio. Mitsch’s new Quetzal should provide a needed 
fresh breath of air in this section. 

XXV. The best pinks are still predominately 2b’s, but good 1/Ps 
arc here, and more pink 3£’s are on the way. Caro Nome (3b) and 
Infatuation have similar cup color—gradations from clear pink on 
margins through ivory to green in center—but vary in shape. Both 
are most appealing and are playing a major role in breeding. The 
striking color portrait of Accent on the Mitsch catalog cover accurately 
depicts it at its best color stage. We have had it that color, and even 
when not as intense, it is always pink. It is a superb doer in every 
respect. Rose Royale has reliable show form, with flat glistening white 
perianth, and a more tapered and better colored crown on the order of 
Salmon Trout. It is a good grower, but slow of increase. Fintona, 
which is one of those rare, good early pinks has been temperamental 
lately—it resents being frozen. Radiation grows and produces lovely 
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bloom without constraint, and its offspring, Melody Lane, has similar 
form, but with lovely light lilac pink color. New Powder Pink has a 
deep powder pink trumpt shaped crown and flat milk white perianth. 
Roselight failed to display any pink in a generally good color year. 
Knightwick and Marietta were nice on first bloom, but were not in 
the running with the first six named. Best Wishes and Tarago Pink 
(Ronalds) are settling to this side of the equator and giving good 
bloom and color. 

Carita is the most striking pink for garden use. if one is able to keep 
it from rotting. Mitsch’s Magic Dawn is somewhat similar, but makes 
a much better bulb that is not subject to basal rot. It should be intro¬ 
duced. Caro Nome and Accent arc both excellent garden subjects. 
Tall, strong-stemmed Precedent resembles a pink cupped larger scaled 
Green Island that holds up well in trying weather. Smiles has a round 
perianth and saucer cup in white except for a bright coral picotee rim. 
Rose Ribbon and Foray are excellent garden plants and cut flowers, 
while Portal is more flamboyant with even more substance. Mrs. Oscar 
Ronalds, Gay Mood, and Leonaine all provide good color. 

And for dessert, Romance. On new plants in both gardens Romance 
had very rounded form, exceptionally heavy milk white petals, and a 
rounded cup of solid deep pink in the general color range of Accent. 
The color developed quickly and held until after the perianth was 
gone. It is a vigorous, Fast grower, and it shows much promise. 


SYMPOSIUM TABULATION DELAYED 

It is regretted that the 1965 Symposium tabulation cannot be 
published in this issue. As late as publication deadline (July 15) 
over a dozen reports necessary for a sound geographical picture 
(especially for garden varieties) have not been received. If these 
reports are received by October 1st, the complete tabulation will 
appear in our December issue of the Journal. If the needed 
reports are not received by that date, a tabulation for Exhibition 
only will appear in the December issue, and there will be no 
tabulation for garden varieties in 1965. Without reasonable 
geographical distribution of the reports, the results for garden 
usage would not be reliable. 

—Harry I. Tuggle, Jr., Chairman, 
Symposium Committee 
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FROM THE PRESIDENT’S DESK 

For the daffodil lover every season has its joys and its problems. 
As this is written in dry New England during mid-July, there is excite¬ 
ment as we dig the bulbs we have elected to move, and as we eagerly 
finger our gains. On the troublesome side, however, we are faced with 
finding homes, either in our garden or elsewhere, for our increase, and 

must continue to wage the never-ending battle with weeds. 

* * * 

Our orders are all placed, and soon after the Journal appears our 
new purchases will begin to arrive and find their garden resting places. 
We have been trying these last couple of years—because of lack of 
garden time as well as lack of garden space—to discard about as many 
varieties as we add to our collection; thus far we have not attained 
our goal. We are taking on about 30 new kinds, and so far have not 

found an equal number we can bear to part with. 

* * * 

During the spring we were fortunate enough to attend eight shows, 
five of them outside New England. We visited two “Daffodil Days”, at 
each of which a large audience was treated to an interesting, varied, 
and useful program. Our Northeast Regional Vice President, Mrs. 
Carrington, ably seconded by Mrs. Capen, sponsored a combination of 
talks, garden visits and sociability that attracted an appreciative group 
not only from northern New Jersey, where the meeting was held, but 
from quite distant points. The Wisters (experienced through several 
similar occasions in Philadelphia) were on hand to discuss established 
favorite varieties, while Dr. Weiss (all the way from South Carolina) 
spoke on culture. 

A New England Daffodil Day was sponsored by Dr. Lees at the 
headquarters of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in Boston. A 
one stem show was held and judged in the early forenoon, followed by 
several hours of program, and after an excellent lunch the group 
repaired to the exhibition hall, where discussions pointed up what the 
judges were looking for in making the different awards, and illustrated 
essentials of showmanship. It was the first meeting of its type in the 
area, and appeared to instill an impetus which we hope will lead to 
increased interest in growing and showing daffodils. 

The general feeling was that these Daffodil Days would prove a most 

worthwhile undertaking in all of our nine regions. 

* * * 

The fall Board meeting is set for Saturday, October 9, in Dcs Moines, 
Iowa, with headquarters at Johnny and Kay’s Motel, a beautiful spot 
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near the edge of town and close to the airport. The afternoon before, 
there will be a trip through the famous Den Boer Crabapple Arboretum 
(which should then be in full fruit and fall color) followed by a picnic 
at the delightful home of the Throckmortons. Saturday is filled with 
business until late afternoon when “George” has invited us to pay 
him a visit, at which time he will answer any and all questions. Dinner 
at the motel will be followed by daffodil slides and good fellowship. 

We know that all Board members will make every effort to attend. 
They, of course, will automatically receive reservation forms. This 
is a cordial invitation to those not on the Board to join us, for they 
will be most welcome, and at the Board meetings. These fall meetings 
have become increasingly enjoyable, affording as they do the chance 
to talk daffodils, meet many other active members and, on this occasion, 
visit an interesting midwestern city. Write to our secretary, who will 
be glad to send you detailed information and reservation forms. Will 
you join us? 

sfc # 

Like the rest of you, we are eagerly awaiting the appearance of this 
September Journal, particularly as it contains the symposiums and 
tips on new varieties. While as mentioned before, our bulbs are sup¬ 
posedly all ordered, some grower may still get a hurry-up request for 
some appetizing item that ranks high in the symposium or wins an 

enticing Martinsville encomium. 

* * # 

A happy planting season to all! —John R. Larus 


CARE NEEDED IN SHOWING 'COLLAR* 

DAFFODILS 

Exhibitors probably have noticed that the Classified List and Inter¬ 
national Register of Daffodil Names, issued by the Royal Horticultural 
Society in 1961, assigns the split cup or “collar” daffodils to Division 
XL However, after making a further study of the matter, that Society’s 
Narcissus and Tulip Committee now recommends that daffodils with 
the cup (corona) split to the base shall be the only ones of that kind 
to be exhibited in Division XI. Where the cup is not split to the base 
they shall be placed in the appropriate division as determined by the 
length of the “cup” (in view of their split condition they hardly de¬ 
serve that name). It is suggested you make a note of this decision 
in your list immediately, so you won’t forget it when you next exhibit 
in or judge a show. 
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ROUND-UP OF 196 5 HORTICULTURAL 

AWARDS 

By Eleanor R. Bolton, Daffodil Show Reporter 


Twenty-five reports from 16 states account for nearly 9,000 entries 
of daffodil horticultural specimens in the 1965 ADS-approved shows. 

The Southwest Regional Daffodil Show at Little Rock, Ark., had 820 
horticultural entries, the largest number reported. In second and third 
places were the Tennessee State Show at Memphis with 725 entries, 
and the National Capital Show held in Wheaton, Md., with 617. 

William G. Pannill of Martisville, Va., exhibited in three shows and 
won ten ADS awards—the Gold Ribbon for Pristine (a 2c introduced 
in 1964 by Harry Tuggle and William G. Pannill), two Silver Ribbons, 
two Lavender Ribbons, three Purple Ribbons, and two Red-White-Blue 
Ribbons. 

To Mrs. Goethe Link, Brooklyn, Ind., were awarded the Miniature 
Gold Ribbon, the Silver, Rose, Lavender, Maroon and Red-White-Blue 
ribbons and the Roberta C. Watrous Medal—all seven for exhibits in 
the Midwest Regional Show at Indianapolis. 

Analyzing the Gold Ribbons winners gave no indication of a “trend.” 
All were in Divisions I, II, and Ill with the exception of Jenny, a 6 a 
exhibited by Mrs. Kirk Greiner at Biltmore, N. C. 

A Summary of the ADS awards follows: 


GOLD RIBBON (Best in Show) 


Mrs. Rufus Higginbotham 
William H. Roese 
C. K. Dorwin 
Mrs. Thomas Dewart 
The Rev. J. B. Shannon 
Mr. and Mrs. C. D. 


Dallas, Tex. 

La Habra, Calif. 

Santa Barbara, Calif. 
Greenwich, Conn. 
Westport Point, Mass 


Spellbinder Id 
Prologue 1 b 
Cantatrice 1c 
Birma 3a 
Honeybird Id 


Webster 

Mrs. Robert J. Taylor 
Mrs. Alfred Sams 
Mrs. William McVaugh, Jr. 
John M. Hayes 

Mrs. Neil E. Strawser 
Mrs. Robert Gray 
William G. Pannill 
Mrs. Kirk Greiner 
Mrs. Alfred Hanenkrat 


Islip, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Macon, Ga. 
Nashville, Ind. 
Bowling Green, Ky. 

Bcthesda, Md. 
Shelbyville, Ky. 
Martinsville, Va. 
Saluda, N. C. 
Dayton, Ohio 


Honeybird Id 
Peking 1 a 
Beersheba lc 
Crete 3 b 

Blarney’s Daughter 2b 
Blarney’s Daughter 2b 
Sligo 2 a 
Pristine 2c 
Jenny 6 a 
Tudor Minstrel 2b 
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Mrs. Bert B. Boozeman 

Muskogee, Okla. 

Air Castle 3 b 

Mrs. Charles A. Comber 

Norristown, Pa. 

Kingscourt la 

Mrs. J. Pancoast Reath 

Wayne, Pa. 

Content 1 b 

Mrs. A. M. Austin 

Memphis, Tenn. 

Day Dream 2d 

Mrs. Louise Fort Linton 

Nashville, Tenn. 

Festivity 2b 

Mrs. Frank Harmon 

Mr. and Mrs. J. C. 

Dallas, Tex. 

Bethany 2d 

Anderson 

Petersburg, Va. 

Grmeau 2 a 

Mrs. Alfred B. Schad 

Richmond, Va. 

Matlock 2a 

Mrs. Nolan West 

Sardis, Miss. 

Daviot 2b 

Mrs. M. H. Meshew 

Russellville, Ark. 

Not Reported 


MINIATURE GOLD RIBBON (Best Miniature) 


Mrs. Jesse Cox 
Mrs. Hugh Petersen, Jr. 

Dr. Glenn Dooley 
William G. Pannill 
Les Hannibal 
Mrs. Hugh Petersen, Jr. 
Mrs. Mark D. Hodges 
Mrs. Goethe Link 
Mrs. Francis E. Field 
Mrs. Alfred Hanenkrat 
George S. Lee, Jr. 

Mrs. Merton S. Yergcr, Jr. 
Mrs. Neil E. Strawser 
Mrs. J. Pancoast Reath 
Mrs. Louise Fort Linton 
Mrs. Henning Rountree, Jr. 


Hot Springs, Ark. Triandrus Albus 10 
Greenwich, Conn. Triandrus Albus 10 
Bowling Green, Ky. Triandrus Albus 10 
Martinsville, Va. Triandrus Albus 10 
Fair Oaks, Calif. Triandrus concolor 10 


Greenwich, Conn. 
Milledgeville, Ga. 
Brooklyn, Ind. 
Asheville, N. C. 
Dayton, Ohio 
New Canaan, Conn. 
Princess Anne, Md. 
Bethesda, Md. 
Wayne, Pa. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Hampton, Va. 


N. calcicola 10 
Watieri 10 
Stafford lb 
Xit 3 c 
Xit 3c 
N. Scaberulus 10 
Hawera 5 b 
Hiawassee 8 
Pango S 
Cyclamineus 10 
Canaliculatus 10 


SILVER RIBBON (Most Blue Ribbons in Horticulture) 

Two exhibitors won the Silver Ribbon twice: William G. Pannill at 
Hampton, Va., and at Nashville, Tenn.; Mrs. Hugh Petersen, Jr. at 
both Greenwich and Hartford, Conn. Other winners were Mrs. Jesse 
Cox, Hot Springs, Ark.; Mrs. Frank Harmon, Dallas, Tex.; C. K. 
Dorwin, Santa Barbara, Calif.; William H. Roese, La Habra Heights, 
Calif., who, incidentally, had 13 winning entries in the La Canada 
show; Mrs. William S. Simms, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. Alfred Sams, Macon, 
Ga.; Mrs. Goethe Link, Brooklyn, Ind.; Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling 
Green, Ky.; Mrs. Charles Mayfield, Shelbyviile, Ky.; Mrs. A. Gordon 
Brooks, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Francis E, Field, Asheville, N. C.; Mrs. 
C. B, Scully, Islip, N. Y.; Mrs. Fred Schuster, Vandalia, O.; Mrs. 
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S. H, Keaton, Muskogee, Okla.; Mrs, Charles A. Gruber, Norristown, 
Pa.; Mrs. Norman Walter, Springfield, Pa.; Mrs, J. Pancoast Reath, 
Wayne, Pa.; Mrs. Charles McGee, Hughes, Ark.; and Mrs. Nolan West, 
Sardis, Miss. 

ROSE RIBBON (Seedlings) 

There were lamentably few exhibitors in this class. However, the 
Rose Ribbon was awarded to Mrs. O. L. Fellers, Eldorado, Ark.; to 
Mrs. Ken Anderson, LaCanada, Cal.; to Dan Thomson, Clemson, 
S. C.; to Mrs. Goethe Link, Brooklyn, Ind.; to Mrs. George D. Watrous, 
Jr., Washington, D. C., and to Mrs. Ben Robertson, Taylors, S. C. 

WHITE RTBBON (Three Items, One Variety) 

ADS winners in this category were C. K. Dorwin, Mrs. Hugh 
Petersen, Jr., Mrs. Robert Gray, Mrs. W. L. Wiley, Mr. and Mrs. 
C. D. Webster, Mrs. Ted Schwachhofer, Mrs. Theodore Wolcott, Mrs. 
John Bozievich, Miss Anne Sangree and Mrs. James H. Donahue, Jr. 

GREEN RIBBON (12 Varieties, one stem each, from at least four 
divisions) 

There were seven reported winners in this competition—Mrs. Ken 
Anderson, Mrs. Hugh Petersen, Jr., Mrs. W. L. McCoy, Mrs. H. Daniel 
Finley, Mrs. Merton S. Yergcr, Jr., Mrs. Theodore Wolcott, and Mrs. 
J. Pancoast Reath. 

LAVENDER RIBBON (Collection of Miniatures) 

Top awards for their collections of wee daffodils were Carl Amason, 
Mrs. Michael Galluci, Mrs. Hugh Petersen, Jr., Mrs. Mark Hodges, 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Dr. Glenn Dooley, William G. Pannill, Mrs. 
Francis E. Field, Mrs. Alfred Hanenkrat, Mrs. J. Pancoast Reath, 
Mrs. Neil E. Strawser, Mrs. Nolan F. West, Mrs. T. G. Morehead and 
Mrs. P. R. Moore, Jr. 

MAROON RIBBON (Five Varieties Reversed Bi-colors) 

Recent introductions of many new varieties of reversed bi-colors 
have stimulated competition in this category. Winners this year were 
Mrs. Jesse Cox, William H, Roese, Mrs. William B. Weaver, Jr., 
Mrs. Goethe Link, Mrs. J. C. Lamb, Mrs. Robert Gray, Mrs. Charles 
McGee and Mrs. Louise Fort Linton. 

PURPLE RIBBON (Collections) 

Awards for collections went to Mrs. Clifford Thompson, William 
H. Roese, Mrs. Hugh Petersen, Jr., Mrs. Mark D. Hodges, Mrs. Alfred 
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Sams, William G. Pannill (3), Dr, Glenn Dooley, Mrs. Harry Wilkie 
and Mrs. Nolan F. West 

RED-WHITE-BLUE RIBBON (Five Varieties American Bred) 

C. K. Dorwin, William H. Roese, Mrs. Hugh G. Petersen, Jr., Mrs. 
Alfred Sams, Mrs. Goethe Link, Mrs. Luther Wilson, William G. 
Pannill (2), Mrs. T. G. Morehead, Mrs. James J. Tracey, and Mrs, 
John Bozievich were the winners. 

ROBERTA C. WATROUS MEDAL (Collection 12 Varieties 
Miniatures) 

Only three medals were awarded. They went to George S. Lee, Jr., 
Mrs. Goethe Link and Mrs. Fred Allen, Jr. 

CAREY E. QUINN MEDAL (24 Varieties from Five or More 
Divisions) 

There were no consistent winners in this challenging class, the 
entries indicating a large assortment of varieties only a few of which 
were listed more than once. Those to whom this coveted medal was 
awarded were Mrs. Fred W. Harris, Mayflower, Ark.; Mrs. William S. 
Simms, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. A. Houston Thomas, Nashville, Ky.; Mrs, 
A. Gordon Brooks, Richmond, Va.; Mrs. Harry Wilkie, Bellbrook, 
Ohio; and Mrs. Robert B. Cartright, Nashville, Tenn. 

BEST ARRANGEMENT 

Winners for the best artistic arrangements featuring daffodils were 
Mrs. Dalton Robins, Mrs. Katherine Meier, Mrs. Howard Osborne, 
Mrs. E. J. Click, Mrs. Linnie Shaw, Mrs. Rodney Radford, Mrs. 
Cromwell Murray, Mrs. E. J. Coates, Mrs. Jerry Maxa, Mrs. Harry 
D. Grace, Mrs. Charles Manning, Mrs. Swain E. Clark, Mrs. Lowell 
Boaz, Mrs. Norris Apperson, Mrs. Ben P. Denman and Mrs. Morris 
Keesee. 

Special awards from local sponsors and patrons are too numerous 
to list. They offer real encouragement to both seasoned and new 
daffodil growers. 


1965 RHS CLASSIFIED LIST AVAILABLE 

A supply of the 1965 RHS Classified List is in the hands of Mrs. 
William A. Bridges and can be furnished members of the ADS at 
$1.75 per copy. Send orders to Mrs. Bridges at 10 Othoridgc Road, 
Lutherville, Md. 21093, and be prepared for the 1966 show season. 
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MINIATURE DAFFODILS- 
AN ENGLISH SOURCE 

In the paragraphs below I quote portions of a letter that will be of 
interest to all members of the Society who want to continue growing 
the charming miniature daffodils which always seem to be in short 
supply. 

BROADLEIGH GARDENS 
Broadleigh 
Sampford Arundel 
Wellington—Somerset 
(England) 

21 st May, 1965 

Dear Mr. Wheeler: 

Many thanks for your letter of the 7th March and my sincere 
apologies for not replying before now. 

I purchased Mr. Gray’s daffodil business nearly a year ago and 
brought the bulbs over to plant on my land here in Somerset. They 
seem to have done very well in our soil here and I hope that the rate 
of reproduction will be, if anything, better than it was in Cornwall. I 
have not had a great experience in these miniature daffodils and have 
much to learn as we go along. Fortunately Mr. Gray is actively assist¬ 
ing me and is continuing to use his stocks for further hybridisation. I 
have an option on all his new varieties. 

Most unfortunately our stocks of the newer varieties are small and it 
is very difficult to build them up quickly. I am very keen to build up 
an export trade to the U. S. A. but this supply problem is a snag. 
Furthermore, much extra work and expense is involved and I am 
afraid that I must charge an additional 25% over list price to cover 
these overheads. By next year I shall have much more experience of 
what is actually involved and will then be able to work in more closely 
with your good friends. 

4c $ Ht 

Should any of your members be visiting the U. K. I would be de¬ 
lighted to see them, although there will be nothing to show but dry 
bulbs as far as daffodils are concerned. My garden, however, is quite 
nice should anyone be passing by. Yours sincerely, 

Walter Stagg, 

Director—Broadleigh Cardens 

1 am sure the members of the Society will be pleased to learn who 
now has the stocks of Mr. Gray’s daffodils, and I am doubly sure they 
will join in wishing Mr. Stagg much success as he grows them. 

—Willis H. Wheeler 
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NEW MINIATURES AND 
THE 196 5 SYMPOSIUM 

By Helen C. Scorgie, Symposium Co-Chairman, Harvard , Mass. 

Last year I spoke of the small, hooded daffodils. This year one of 
them makes the symposium list for the first time. It is only in recent 
years that Colleen Bawn has come out of a half-century retirement into 
the commercial lists. This dainty miniature is a selected clone of N. 
aipestris, collected and introduced by William Baylor Hartland. It 
was from Mr. Hartland, you may remember, that Guy Wilson received 
in his youth his first daffodils as a gift. Whether Colleen Baw r n was 
among them I do not know, but it was one that he loved and grew 
for his own pleasure all his life. He spoke of it in one of his yearly 
articles in the RHS Year Book as a cherished old friend of his child¬ 
hood. The hooding that in a larger daffodil looks sloppy and unkempt 
has, in this diminutive daffodil, an indescribable delicacy. To me, it 
suggests a small child wrapped in a shawl. 

Proposed for inclusion in the list of miniatures is another selection 
from a species. This is Little Gem. It was introduced a few years ago 
by Mr. Gerritsen of “collar daffodil” fame. It is a pure yellow trumpet, 
a selection from N. minor. It blooms freely and is very early. Some 
years earlier, Mr. Gerritsen introduced the 1 b, Little Beauty, which is 
already on the approved list. 

Another daffodil proposed for the list is the very old lc, Rockery 
Gem, of unknown pedigree. It was registered in 1930 by R. A. van 
de Schoot, Ltd. 

The large-cups will soon welcome a tiny, golden flower which for 
some years has been entrancing all who see it. Morwenna is an exquisite 
small charmer, an ideal miniature. It was raised by R. O. Backhouse 
within a few years of his death. How did he come to produce it? 1 
have never heard that he had any interest whatever in miniatures. It 
may be a sport from a standard daffodil. That he was not interested 
in small daffodils is evident as he did not register it and sold it to the 
Rev. Thomas Buncombe. Mr. Buncombe died three years later and 
Morwenna passed into the hands of Alec Gray, from whom Mr. and 
Mrs. Richard Darden obtained their bulb. 

Another dainty gem about to enter the miniature ranks is the fragrant 
golden yellow Flyaway, 6 a, registered by Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr, 
A member of the Society describes it as “a perfect pet of a little one— 
a real addition to the division, distinct from all others.” In Ih, Mrs. 
Watrous has two other small ones. Curlylocks is said to resemble 
Bobbysoxer. Wideaw'akc is from the same cross. 

Two other candidates for admission to the miniature list are Baby 
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Moon and Baby Star, both in 

lb. The originator 

of these is Jack 

Gerritsen, They arc hybrids of N. jonquilla minor. 

The former has 

three to five flowers to a stem and several stems to a bulb. It is a light 

yellow color, sweet-scented and 

late-flowering. Baby Star is smaller. 

later, and of a golden color. 



The Miniature Symposium for 1965 produced these standings: 

ITEM 1. Div. 1. Trumpet. 



Exhibition: 

Garden: 


1. Wee Bee 

1. Little Beauty 


2. Tanagra 

2. Charles Warren 


3. Colleen Bawn 

3. Wee Bee 


4. Little Beauty 

4. W. P. Milner 


ITEM 2. Div. 2. Large Cup. 



Exhibition: 

Garden: 


1. Marionette 

1. Goldsithney 


2. Goldsithney 

2. Marionette 


3. Tweeny 

3. Picarillo 



4, Mustard Seed 


ITEM 3. Div. 5. Triandrus. 



Exhibition: 

Garden: 


1. April Tears 

I. Hawera 


2. Hawcra 

2, April Tears 


3. Mary Plumstead 

3. Arctic Morn 


4. Sennocke 



ITEM 4. Div. 6. Cyclamineus, 



Exhibition: 

Garden: 


1. Snipe 

1. Mite 


2. Mite 

2, Quince 


3. Quince 

3. Tete-a-Tete 


4. Tete-a-Tete 

4. Snipe 


ITEM 5. Div. 7, Jonquilla. 



Exhibition: 

Garden: 


1. Sundial 

1. Bobbysoxer 


2. Sun Disc 

2. Bebop 


3. Demure 

3, Sundial 


4. Pixie 

4. Pixie 


ITEM 6. Div. 8. Tazetta, 



Exhibition: 

Garden: 


1. Cyclataz 

1. Cyclataz 


2. Halingy 

2. Pango 


3, Pango 
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ITEM 7. Div. 10. Species and other wild forms. One flower to a stem. 


Garden: 

1. N. cydamineus 

2. N, asturiensis 

3. N. temrior 

Species and other wild forms. More than one 


Garden: 

Too scattered 
to evaluate. 


Exhibition: 

1. N. rupieola 

2. N. cydamineus 

3. N. watieri 
ITEM 8. Div. 10. 
flower to a stem. 

Exhibition: 

L N. fernanclesii 

2. N. calcicola 

3. N. triandrus concolor 

4. N. triandrus albus 

ITEM 9. Div. 11. Miscellaneous. 

Several of the reporters grow some of the Blanchard bulbocodium 
hybrids but there seems to be no agreement that any particular one 
stands out as superior to the rest. 

ITEM 10. Divisions not included above. 

Exhibition: Garden: 

1, Xit 1. Xit 


OTHERS WRITE ABOUT DAFFS 

The lead article in the November, 1964, issue of The Garden Club 
of America Bulletin is an excellent treatment of the topic “Raising 
Exhibition Daffodils,” by ADS New England Regional Vice President 
Mrs. Hugh Petersen. In three pages almost every stage of growing and 
showing daffodils is touched on, and many helpful tips are given, in¬ 
cluding a recommendation to join ADS. 

Daffodils are a major interest in The Garden Club of Virginia, and 
its Journal frequently contains articles relating to them. The March- 
April, 1965, issue has several. Virginia E. Curran, daffodil test chair¬ 
man, reports on “Newer Daffodil Show Varieties.” ADS Editor Mrs. 
Howard B. Bloomer, Jr., writes on a subject on which she is an expert: 
“How to Prepare Daffodils for Transportation.” There is also mention 
of the 17th century variety known as John Tradescant’s Great Rose 
Daffodil and some of the complications accompanying the sending of 
bulbs of this variety from an English garden to Virginia. Last, but by 
no means least, there is a complimentary note on our own Daffodil 
Journal. 

The Spring, 1965, Newsletter of the Midwest Region included some 
pointers on “Winning Awards,” by Mrs. Leon Killegrew, and an intro¬ 
duction to “Miniature Daffodils,” by Wells Knicrim. 
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RARE BOOKS ADDED TO SOCIETY'S LIBRARY 

By Wells Knierim, ADS Librarian 

Through the generosity of Pierce Timmis of West Wardsboro, Vt, 
two rare books have been added to the Society’s library: Burbidge 
and Baker, The Narcissus—Its History and Culture, published in 1875, 
and Parkinson, Paradisi in Sole—-Paradisus Terrestris, reprinted in 1904 
from the edition of 1629. 

The former has 91 pages of text covering the history, culture, 
diseases, species and variety descriptions of early daffodils, and 48 
hand colored plates “which originally appeared in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle (1869) from the careful pen of J. G. Baker, Esq., F.L.S., of 
the Royal Herbarium, Kew', representing all the species at present in 
cultivation in this country.” 

The latter is a large volume of 612 pages, weighing seven pounds, 
and contains woodcuts of trees, fruits and flowers common to the 
English gardens in the beginning of the 17th century. Chapter IX 
covers narcissus and includes 41 pages with nine woodcuts showing 
63 kinds of narcissus. The opening paragraph shows that some prob¬ 
lems are eternal. “There hath beene great confusion among many of 
our moderne Writers of plants, in not distinguishing the manifold 
varieties of Daffodils; for every one almost, without consideration of 
kinde or forme, or other special note, giveth names so divcrsly one 
from another, that if any one shall receive from several places the 
Catalogues of their names (as 1 have had many) as they set them down, 
and compare the one Catalogue with the other, he shall scarce have 
three names in a dozen to agree together, one calling that by one name, 
which another calleth by another, that very few can tell what they 
meane.” 

The woodcuts are accompanied by interesting descriptions such as: 
"Narcissus luncifolius lute us vulgaris maior. The ordinary Iunquilia or 
Rush Daffodil. This ordinary Rush Daffodil hath foure or five long 
greene round leaves, like unto Rushes, whereof, it tooke the name: 
among these leaves riseth up the stalke, round and greene, a foote and 
a half high very often, bearing at the toppe three or foure flowers all 
yellow but much smaller than the last, and so is the cup also; the 
seede is small and blacke, inclosed in small cornered heads: the roote 
is blackish on the outside. The smell of the flower is very sweet in 
all these sorts of Rush Daffodils.” 

Both books arc available to members who have a serious interest 
in them by writing to the Kingwood Center Librarian, Mansfield, 
Ohio 44903, where our library is maintained. Members are requested 
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to handle and pack these volumes with great care due to their age 
and value. 

Other books in our library available for loan are listed below: 

American Society for Horticultural Science. The Care and Feeding 
of Garden Plants. 1954, 283 p. 

Bourne, S. Eugene. The Book of the Daffodil. 1903. 112 p., ilius. 

Bowles, E. A. A Handbook of Narcissus. 1934. 248 p. 

Brumbach, William C. The Romance of Daffodils. 1959. 47 p. 

Calvert, Albert F. Daffodil Growing for Pleasure and Profit. 1929. 
412 p., illus. 

Downey, Earl F. Improving Your Garden Through Soil Manage¬ 
ment. 1955. 250 p. 

Headstrom, Richard. Garden Friends and Foes . 1954. 219 p. 

Gray, Alec. Miniature Daffodils. 1955. 57 p. 

Herbert, William. Amarvllidaceae. 1837. 428 p., colored plates. 
Nar. 316-319 

International Commission for the Nomenclature of Cultivated Plants. 
International Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants. 1958. 28 p. 

Jacob, Joseph. Daffodils. 1910. 115 p., 8 colored plates. 

Jefferson-Brown, M. J. Daffodils for Amateurs . 1952. 96 p., illus. 

Jefferson-Brown, M. J. The Daffodil, Its History , Varieties and 
Cultivation. 1951. 264 p., illus. 

Kellogg, Charles E. Our Garden Soils. 1952. 232 p. 

Lawrence, Elizabeth. The Little Bulbs, A Tale of Two Gardens. 
1957. 248 p. 

Lawrence, W. J. C. Practical Plant Breeding. 1951. 166 p. 

Meyer, Frederick G. Exploring For Wild Narcissus. Reprinted from 
the American Horticultural Magazine. 1961. pp. 210-220. 

Moon, Owen. The Daffodil; An Anthology of the Daffodil in 
Poetry. 1949. 119 p. 

Northwest Bulb Growers Association. Handbook on Bulb Growing 
and Forcing, for bulbous iris, Easter lilies, hyacinths, narcissus and 
tulips. 1957. 196 p. 

Quinn, Carey E. Daffodils, Outdoors and In. 1959. 204 p., illus. 

Royal Horticultural Society. Classified List and International Regis¬ 
ter of Daffodil Names. 1955, 1958, 1961 and 1965. 

Royal Horticultural Society. The Daffodil and Tulip Year Book. 
1914, 1933, 1935-1939, 1946-1965. 

Weathers, John. The Bulb Book on Bulbous and Tuberous Plants 
for the open air , stove, and greenhouse. 1911. 47 L p. 
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GEORGE W. HEATH OF GLOUCESTER, VA. 

By Franklin D. Seney, Newport News, Va. 

On May 15, 1965 albus plenus odoratus opened its last flower on 
Back Creek, an estuary of the North River in Gloucester County, Va,, 
and there came to a close the fortieth season of daffodil growing for 
one of the most enthusiastic growers of this flower in the country, 
George W. Heath, No one knows how many people have visited his 
display gardens and exihibits, or how many people have received 
pleasure from the cut varieties which he has shipped all over the coun¬ 
try, but everyone knows that he has been for an extended period of 
time a potent force in the encouragement of the growth of daffodils. 

George Heath came by his liking for daffodils naturally, since his 
father, attracted by the ease with which naturalized varieties grew 
there, had settled in the Gloucester area early in the century and had 
imported improved varieties from abroad to produce better cut flowers 
for the trade. The old variety Trumpet Major grows wild in the area 
and will take root if sown on top of the ground like grass seed. This 
was the variety which many years back was commonly sent to the city 
markets from the Gloucester area. 

When the government imposed a quarantine on bulbs in 1926, the 
firm of M. Van Waveren & Sons investigated the possibility of growing 
daffodils on land belonging to Charles Heath, George’s father. They 
found that the soil did grow exceptional daffodils, and they agreed to 
lease all 300 acres of Mr. Heath’s land for the growing of their finest 
bulbs under quarantine and under scientifically controlled conditions to 
guard against nematodes. Several hundred acres were also leased from 
other individual owners. Dutch foremen were brought in to superintend 
the local workers, but they were unable to get along with the colored 
help, and it was then that George Heath came home from China, where 
he was working for the British-American Tobacco Company, to take 
over the enterprise. Thus was born an interest in daffodils which has 
lasted for four decades. 

George was able to offer the proper incentives, and the bulb growing 
venture prospered under his direction. Just before World War II, the 
quarantine was lifted, and bulbs grown in Holland were once more 
available. Van Waveren withdrew, and the situation for flower growers 
in Gloucester County changed considerably in the face of renewed com¬ 
petition from abroad. However, the local people decided to carry on, 
and they have been successful to this day since their flowers are 
marketed during a springtime period when competition from other 
areas is lightest. 

During the period with Van Waveren, George Heath held an annual 
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display of blooms which seedmen from ail over the country came to 
view, in order to see what new and old things were available. One of 
the first amateur growers to see his flowers was Carey E. Quinn. This 
viewing of cut flowers and blooming plants still continues today, al¬ 
though the people who come to see the displays now are mostly amateur 
growers rather than professionals. 

After the Dutch left, George formed an association with other people 
for the raising of cut flowers for market and began bringing in bulbs 
from Ireland and England, none of which were being retailed in this 
country at the time. It was his idea to raise the bulbs here for two 
years or more to acclimatize them and then make them available to 
amateur growers. He planted two or three acres of expensive bulbs 
before going away on a World War II Navy assignment. Upon his 
return he found the bulbs had so multiplied that he could start supplying 
fanciers with the newer and rarer bulbs. 

Broughshanc was one of the bulbs which attracted him, and he 
bought a bulb of it at $100 when it was first introduced, offering bulbs 
after they had multiplied and settled down at $10 each. At one time 
he raised 1,400 named varieties, and he was able to name at sight 
most of them. As a matter of fact, he did not depend upon sight 
alone, and his wife says that she has seen him inhale a daffodil’s scent 
deeply to help in identifying its variety. 

George Heath has been a close associate of many of the founders 
of the American Daffodil Society and was one of its earlier directors. 
He has also written articles for the American Horticultural Society, and 
he has shown a special interest in the growth and propagation of 
miniatures. 

No mention of George Heath should overlook his attractive wife, 
Katharine, who handles the business details of their enterprise. About 
five years ago the two Heaths started what has now become a really 
magnificent planting of bulbs at their place in Gloucester, the Daffodil 
Mart. A few miles out of the town of Gloucester you come to a 
pleasant wayside, and then you turn down a country road until you 
reach their entrance. There on the right is a large clump of daffodils, 
and as you drive down their lane you see daffodils naturalized on either 
side. Soon you arrive at a grove of pine trees which have very high 
bare trunks and with foliage principally at the top. This type of plant¬ 
ing appears to be a bit shady for daffodils, but the slanting rays of the 
sun must penetrate at different times of the day. This arrangement 
appears to be ideal because red cups retain their freshness longer, and 
all colors seem to be intensified. 

Maintenance of this planting is no small thing, because, as each 
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variety of bulb is dug, the old soil is removed and carried away. Fresh 
soil is then brought in to fill the holes for the next planting. 

Under the pine trees the Heaths each spring make a sawdust trail, 
spangled with the gold and other colors of daffodils. The sawdust is 
on the path where you walk, and as you follow it along, you see a fine 
collection of daffodils arranged in alphabetical order. There is also an 
open shed with cut flowers and pictures illustrating the various RHS 
divisions. Behind this building there is a planting of the very newest 
which the Heaths think should be called to the attention of the daffodil 
fanciers. 

These are not all the horticultural treasures of this magic forest. 
Interspersed among the daffodils are other flowers which bloom along 
with them: single early tulips, hyacinths, Tulipci fosteriana , Tulipa 
greigii, scillas, chionodoxas, galanthus, alliums and anemones. The 
garden is a practical treatise on other bulbs which grow at the same 
time as the daffodils. The Heaths also grow daffodils in open rows in 
the fields. Both plantings are used for cutting their displays for flower 
shows which they have sent to many parts of the country. Their 
exhibits at the Garden Club of Gloucester and the Tidewater Virginia 
Flower Shows are always outstanding. They pick their flowers at prime 
and hold them over when necessary in wet storage in the icebox until 
showtime. 

Fall is also a good time at the Heaths’. Gone then is the hurry of 
the blooming season, and time begins to stretch a little more as winter 
approaches. A visit to their daffodil barn during bulb planting time is 
a matter of pleasure and promise, for here are the stored up intricacies 
of future blooms from England, Ireland and the two coasts of the 
U.S.A., waiting for the proper culture to blossom forth into next year’s 
prize flowers. This is the time when you can talk or think at leisure 
about the varieties which you will be getting a year or two later and 
the ones which have now come within your reach. The mellow grey 
timbers of the Heath’s ancient barn, which was once owned by George 
Washington, afford a pleasant place for such contemplation. 

George Heath has not only spread his enthusiasm for daffodils in 
many directions, but he has also published his own system of classify¬ 
ing daffodils. This is an extension or further breakdown of the present 
RHS listing which helps identify the color of varieties in addition to the 
shape and character of the flower. He has also published a list of 
relative blooming dates for daffodils and at various times his own 
ratings of the merits of the daffodils then in cultivation. 

Mention must also be made of his other interest, the collection of 
shells. George Heath has acquired an authoritative knowledge of the 
culture and form of daffodils through the years, but he has also gone 
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“shelling” during the winters when all his daffodils were planted. In 
the colder weather it is his custom to journey southward to hunt for 
shells. He has a very fine collection of matched shells at his home in 
Gloucester displayed in cabinets and table tops under glass. He is as 
well versed in this field as he is with narcissi. 

He is no less generous with his knowledge concerning shells than 
he is with daffodils. During our recent visit to the Heaths, he “pre¬ 
scribed” for a suspected touch of nematodes in my daffodil plantings— 
the prescription was a heavy dose of kerosene applied to the soil—and 
he offered our two boys some very choice shells for their own collec¬ 
tions. They, like myself, look upon George Heath as someone special, 
a real enthusiast whose interests have spread widely and who has helped 
to make known to us all the splendor of daffodils in the spring. 


SWEET PEPPER AND THE BULB FLY 

By William O. Ticknor, Falls Church , Va. 

Last summer 1 was given a bulb of Sweet Pepper, a lovely jonquil 
hybrid with a yellow perianth and red cup in 2 sizable florets. Since 
my wife and l have a particular fondness for jonquil hybrids, and had 
long admired Sweet Pepper, it was a much appreciated gift. 

As I examined the bulb at planting time I noticed a softness about it. 
Further examination showed a hole near the base and 1 dug into the 
bulb with my knife, cutting away soft and rotting tissue. When I was 
through carving I had half of a bulb and an ugly fat grub the size of 
the last joint of my little finger. Reference to the U. S. Dept, of Agri¬ 
culture Leaflet No. 444, The Narcissus Bulb Fly , indicated that it was 
a greater narcissus bulb fly larva. I executed the grub and surveyed my 
bulb remnant with dismay. Most of the top, half of the side, and half 
of the base was left, plus a small offset attached. 1 cleaned out the 
inside until 1 had all hard bulb tissue, washed it with alcohol, and 
planted it. 

This Spring I was delighted to see it send up foliage and was amazed 
when a bud appeared. By late mid-April it was in flower with two 
lovely blooms. Nothing in the rich green foliage or the beautifully 
shaped flowers indicated that it. had had a serious bout with a daffodil 
killer. The grub had missed the embryo flower and the bulb had sur¬ 
vived the serious damage. My experiment will continue for another 
year to see if the excellent foliage can form a new, whole bulb and a 
bloom for next year. 
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FLIGHT OF THE ROBINS 

By Dr. Glenn Dooley, Bowling Green, Ky. 

The Robins continue to move successfully even though the daffodil 
season is only a memory. Autumn is now with us and once more we 
will spring into activity. Action will be stimulated by the new orders 
of bulbs. When these arrive, there will be plantings made. This is also 
true with those varieties that were lifted and are now ready for re¬ 
planting. The Round Robins will tell you about such activities as they 
are performed by members in various areas. Why not join and par¬ 
ticipate in a Robin? We need good members and a director or two. 

* * * 

Those of us living in the Southeast are wondering just what con¬ 
stitutes a good season. We certainly do not recommend the past one 
as ideal. The devastating cold sent the temperatures down far below 
what we like for good daffodil growing. The late varieties, however, 
came through to give us marvelous blooms and made us feel that 
daffodil growing was more than worthwhile. In the writer’s garden 
Woodvale came through to give the most perfect flower grown. Swiss 
Miss is a new comer and it certainly proved itself with excellent form 
and texture. This variety held up well for over two weeks in the heat 
that prevailed at the time. This is something that is not always ac¬ 
complished with many of the varieties grown. Perhaps more consider¬ 
ation should be given to hot weather daffodils. 

Marie Bozievich of Bethesda, Md., reported that Merlin, a 3b, 

gave blooms that were clean and precise. For her Pontresina and 
Syracuse proved to be excellent. The reader will recall that Pontresina 
came from the same parentage that has given Coloratura and other 

lovely varieties. Hamzali was of a very delicate color, 

★ * * 

Perhaps our readers would like to know more about varieties that 

w'ill withstand freezing and thawing. Elizabeth Rand of Garner, N. C., 
writes that Flowersong proved to be such a variety. She also reports 
that Gold Crown, Daviot, Personality, Dew-pond and Dunlewey also 

deserve much praise in view of their performance during the past season. 

* * # 

Some members have discussed N. canaliculatus. Mrs. Taylor of 
Clarksville, Va., reported this variety bloomed beautifully for her three 
years ago but it is now a large clump of foliage. Dorothy and Marion 
Tuthill wrote that it usually blooms well for two years but rarely comes 
back after its second blooming period. 

There is a wealth of material appearing in Men’s Robin No, 1. 
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Some of these letters approach textbook material in content. It is not 
possible to give a complete report here. President Larus leads off by 
giving an excellent story of the convention at Pasadena. John does a 
lot of galloping around over the world, but he does manage to be at 
home at daffodil time. He lists his favorites in the intermediate and 
miniature varieties. These arc Frosty Morn, Kidling, Lintie, Little 
Beauty, Samba, Stafford, Sundial, Tete-a-Tete, W. P. Milner and Xit. 
John, how can you be so cruel to leave out N. triandrus concolor and 
Pixie? 

Dr. Tom Throckmorton of Dcs Moines, Iowa, gave us a rundown 
on the antics and capers of George. Do you know who George is? 
Just read the ADS literature. From the looks of the beautiful copy of 
the Daffodil Data Bank that has arrived, George has accomplished a 
marvelous piece of work. This bank gives the hybridizer much valu¬ 
able material. Perhaps those of us not interested in this adventure 
would feel this data to be useless. Not at all; often the parentage of 
a new flower can be a guide to its worth. Green Island and Chinese 
White gave Coloratura. There are several other varieties appearing 
with this same parentage. The buyer knows at once that there is a 
treat in store by growing sister varieties. Again, the knowledge of the 
parentage will often tell something of the form and perfection of a 
new variety just coming on the market. If you do not have this data 
bank, get it. 

# * * 

The membership of this robin is well diversified in that some live 
in a mild clime while others have to endure the cold. Halbert Cun¬ 
ningham of Crawford, Miss., doesn’t like any weather below 40°. That 
is cold! At the other extreme. Pierce Timmis of West Wardsboro, Vt., 
would romp and play in much colder weather. Not all daffodils arc 
adapted to the Vermont cold nor the Mississippi heat. Only in the 
robins do we learn of the many variables in daffodil growing. I think 
that most of us are envious of the Oregon climate. Murray Evans 
steps over bears, chases deer, goes fishing, cuts Christmas trees and 
grows daffodils. What a life! What a life! 

# * * 

Murray gave something of a rundown on some of the new varieties 
that are being introduced by Grant Mitsch. He likes Audubon, which 
is a pure white with broad pointed petals and a cup rimmed with rosy 
pink to coral red. Coral Ribbon is a beautiful round and white 2b 
with a flatfish, flaring cup bordered with a wide band of clear pink. 
This is among the best pinks he has seen. He mentions that Wings 
of Song and Silken Sails were very outstanding with their narrow lemon 
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Tims. But he goes back to Paricutin for an eye-catching beauty. This 
flower is a spectular red cup. From his descriptions, its seedlings are 
something to behold. 

* * * 

There is much discussion among these men about inducing members 
of the ADS and the general public to grow daffodils. Many of our low 
cost varieties are well worth growing and those with a small income 
should be encouraged to grow some of these. Once daffodil growing 
has started in a new garden, the desire for the newer and finer varieties 
will come. Let us all adopt the slogan—get a new daffodil garden 
started. 


FALL BLOOMING DAFFODILS 
ON MYKONOS 

By Mrs. John M. Durbin, Wachapreague, Va, 

Reprinted from the Washington (D. C.) Daffodil Society Newsletter, 

March 1964 

“Aren’t you sorry to go in the fall when there won’t be any flowers 
in bloom?” a friend asked before we sailed in late September for Greece 
and a trip around the Mediterranean. No doubt that friend had daffodils 
on her mind for, as almost everyone knows, fall is a season of flowers 
in Mediterranean countries: carnations, roses, fuchsias, plumbago, 
jasmine, marigolds, orange and lemon trees—in parks, in gardens, 
for sale at street flower stalls, growing wild—in Greece, Italy, France, 
and Spain. Not all of them in every' place, but enough and more to 
delight the eye and arouse the envy of any gardener. 

In Greece on a trip to Sunium, hardy rose-red cyclamen were 
growing wild on the rocky hillside, much smaller, it is true, than those 
bought for a few cents a bunch on the street in Athens. At Delphi a 
profusion of sternbergia bloomed high on the cliffs above the ruins. 
Tiny colchicum peeped out from rock crevices in many places and the 
scent of rosemary or thyme underfoot was not unusual in the country. 

For a daffodil enthusiast a fine surprise came in Mykonos. On a 
walk, which seemed to climb straight up a narrow rocky road, we took 
frequent rests: to count the tiny white churches, to look out to sea, 
even to pick a few tender young acanthus leaves to offer a baby donkey 
whose long head appeared over the rock wall, plainly asking to be 
petted. There in the ditch bloomed small cluster flowered white 
narcissus. In the almost perpendicular field over the wall were many 
more, growing in clumps among the rocks, weeds, and sparse grass. 
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Of course we picked a handful. Four, five, or six delicately fragrant 
flowers to the stem. At first we thought there were two slightly different 
kinds but the width of the red rim on the short cups proved to vary 
with the age of the flower; newly opened, the red was hardly notice¬ 
able. The stems varied from three to five inches. The time was late 
October, the fall rains just beginning. “Just a little wild flower” was 
all the information we got at our hotel, which was surrounded by a 
delightful garden. 

The next day we saw the daffodils again in the rear yard of the 
museum, springing up all over, a trifle larger than those in the donkey 
field but far from pampered. The caretaker's English was limited and 
very careful. When 1 pointed to the narcissus and asked “name?” he 
answered in Greek, so we don’t know whether he said the name or 
“Sorry, 1 don’t know” or “How's that again?” We saw them nowhere 
else in Greece. 

Was it N. elegans or TV. serotinus? The latter is said to grow on 
many of the Greek Islands, while the geographical range of N. elegans 
is usually given as North Africa to South Italy. Our plant seems to fit 
descriptions and illustrations of N, elegans, however, and I lean toward 
that identification. 


EARLY DEATH OF FOLIAGE IS A 
DANGER SIGN 

At times a plant, or a few daffodil plants, will develop brown leaf 
tips at or soon after flowering. Leaves of such plants usually die far 
ahead of the other daffodils in the garden. 

While 1 have not taken time to examine the occasional plant so 
affected, it would be well for persons finding this trouble in their gardens 
to investigate it. To do so, carefully lift the bulb with soil and roots 
intact, and then wash away all the soil with a water spray. A normal 
plant should have clean white roots, with no discolored areas. If there 
are dead roots, or if some show darkened areas, it is possible the plant 
has been attacked by nematodes (not the bulb and stem nematode 
which attacks the bulbs and leaves, but possibly the “meadow nema¬ 
tode.”). 

If such root injury is found it would be well to submit the bulb with 
roots attached to the department of plant pathology of your state agri¬ 
cultural experiment station. If you do not have that address, write to 
the executive editor of the Journal, furnishing an addressed postal card 
for his reply.™W. H. W. 
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NARCISSUS T RIAN DUS LINNAEUS— 

A PROBLEM 

By Willis H. Wheeler, Arlington, Va. 


When the famed Swedish botanist Linnaeus (Karl von Linne) named 
and prepared the botanical description for the beautiful little narcissus 
known by the name in the title above, apparently he overlooked three 
of its stamens, hence the specific name of triandrus. The botanical 
description refers to the stamens as “sometimes exserted”. 

Those who have carefully examined the flowers of that narcissus 
probably will remember seeing three stamens protruding out of some 
of the blooms, beyond the rim of the cup. We can suppose Linnaeus, 
possibly in haste, may have overlooked the other three stamens situ¬ 
ated well within the cup, their filaments being much shorter than those 
of the three exserted stamens. 

However, that is not the only peculiarity of the species. Possibly 
some of our daffodil breeders who have been attempting to pollinate 
triandrus blooms have found no evident stigma in certain of the flowers. 
At least that has been my experience. In spite of its apparent absence, 
I could not believe it was really missing, so I took one such bloom and 
dissected it under a microscope. In doing so I found the missing stigma 
on a very short style which placed it at the point in the tube of the 
flower where the filaments of the stamens are attached. (See the 
illustration. ) In such a position the stigma is of course out of reach 



—Photo by W. H. Wheeler 

Narcissus iriandus: Left, flower with recessed stigma, indicated by the pointer; right, 
flower with stigma protruding beyond the cup. 
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for a normal attempt at pollination by the plant breeder, but it is well 
situated for self-pollination. 

To prevent self-pollination of the flowers of this kind, so they may 
be used as seed parents, the worker will need to carefully dissect the 
opening flower to remove the six anthers before pollen is shed. To 
do this, carefully slit the perianth, cup, and the side of the tube down 
to the base of the stamens, for removal of the unopened anthers. That 
will leave the stigma to receive whatever pollen you may wish to place 
on it. 

This peculiarity of some of the triandrus blooms aroused my curi¬ 
osity so I made a count of the flowers produced from twelve bulbs 
imported in the fall of 1964. They produced 21 flowers. Fourteen 
had stigmas protruding to the outer edge of the cup or beyond. Seven 
had the stigmas positioned at about the base of the anther filaments. 
There was no half-way positioning of the stigmas. If there were two 
or more flowers on a stem they were all of a kind, with either recessed 
or exserted stigmas. Both types were not oil the same stem. 

It would be interesting to know whether this is a variable character 
from year to year, or whether it is a fixed character of the individual 
bulb. I propose next year to attempt a separation of the bulbs at lifting 
time for a further study of this matter. 

Do any Journal readers have any comments on the problem of 
pollinating N. triandrus? If so, please let the Publications Committee 
have your story. 


HOW TO GET NAMES FOR NEW DAFFS 

My six-year-old visitor was beginning to be bored as his grand¬ 
mother and I stopped to talk in front of nearly every clump of daffodils. 
To divert him I asked him to suggest a name for one of the seedlings 
blooming nearby, a cyclamineus-jonquilla cross. He looked at it an 
instant and said “Star-fly.” That seemed very apt, so 1 indicated an¬ 
other, this one a cross between two forms of N. triandrus. “Star-bowl” 
was the prompt reply. Soon we came to a bloom from Mite x N. 
cyclamineus and I asked what he would call that. No delay at all, and 
“Star-nosecone” was named.— Robert C. Watrous. 
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DAFFODIL HYBRIDIZING IN CALIFORNIA 

By Helen A. Grier, Fullerton, Calif. 

When one first thinks of new hybrids among the daffodils, it is with 
thoughts of cloudy skies, peaty soils, and the cool moist air of the British 
Isles. Anyone thinking of even trying to create new varieties in a climate 
such as that of Southern California is believed by the uninitiated to be a 
“bit off.” One hears stories of the pollen drying to dust before it can be 
used, of the blooms drying to tinder before the fertilization can be com¬ 
pleted, and the pods swelling to become empty bags, or at best filled with 
chaff to reward one’s efforts. All are stories designed to discourage the 
beginner. 

It was such men as Sidney B. Mitchell, Kenyon L. Reynolds (now 
Father Bede, OSB), Dr. S. Stillman Berry and Frank Reinelt, who, dis¬ 
believing such stories, proved that daffodil hybridizing in California was 
possible. They pointed the way with their successes so that we who follow 
may be guided to greater success. In the beginning a gardener was con¬ 
sidered adventurous, foolish, or even God-defying if he attempted to 
hybridize flowers and vegetables. 

Thirty years ago there were few cytology reports and chromosome 
counts available to help those interested in hybridizing daffodils. The trail 
was unmarked. This lack did not deter the adventurous from trying and 
later succeeding in producing lovely new varieties. 

When one scans the recorded history of hybridizing in California, the 
noticeable lack of material pertaining to daffodils comes as an immediate 
surprise. Perhaps the dearth of material is due to the lack of interest in the 
varieties available at that time. The species, we know, did not attract the 
attention of the individual or hobby hybridist until quite recently. The 
species w'ere thought to be too difficult even to attempt. In the days of 
slow transportation, the small bulbs were usually desiccated mummies by 
the time they had travelled the thousands of miles necessary to reach the 
West Coast. But, whatever the cause, the lack of a written account is 
conspicuous. 

The 12-volumc set of the works of Luther Burbank published in 
1914-15 is almost devoid of mention of his own work with daffodils. In 
one instance only (in Vol. VIII) does he state that it is in the second 
and third generations from seed that the big advances are made. How¬ 
ever, he does mention, on at least tw'o occasions, the story of the two 
bankers in England who hybridized and whose stock was purchased by 
Peter Barr, and how, without labels, he was able to distinguish the separ¬ 
ate stocks of these two gentlemen. One, being large and florid, tended 
toward the large and brilliantly colored in the daffodils he bred. The 
other banker was a small, shy, and quiet man and his flowers were like 
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himself, small, of delicate coloring, and with exceedingly fine form. This 
illustration was given in the books to show that the preferences of a 
breeder will often come out strongly. A breeder’s stock, like an artist’s 
paintings, can become known to the cognoscenti. 

Not until the early 1920’s, from the writings of Sidney B. Mitchell, 
does one learn of any work being done locally. Mr. Mitchell is well 
known for his work with iris, for his delightful books dealing with garden¬ 
ing in California, and for his years as dean of the Library School, Univer¬ 
sity of California at Berkeley. Mr. Mitchell imported bulbs from the 
British Isles and Holland and was especially impressed with the work 
done by the Irish and English breeders. The hazards of importing at 
that time were such that bulbs had difficulty living at all, let alone bloom¬ 
ing, Some varieties, mainly the whites, took several years to become 
acclimatized. Losses were heavy and the wait was long. 

The bulb quarantine was enacted in 1927, and imports from abroad 
were limited to small lots of novelties. The prices of domestically raised 
stocks became so high that large plantings were almost prohibitive. 

These conditions provided an incentive for “home-grown hybrids.” 
When many bulbs were needed for home and garden display, the cheap¬ 
est way to acquire them was to cross the best obtainable varieties and 
raise the seed, with the hope that the results would be satisfactory. 

Results exceeded the expectations, and a new hobby was started. Mr. 
Mitchell was in contact with many other adventurous gardeners, the word 
spread, and he learned of others like himself, interested in the culture of 
daffodils from seed. Correspondence was sometimes spasmodic, but al¬ 
ways full of interesting data which helped to boost the flagging spirits. 
Guy L. Wilson, whose bulbs entered only in small numbers due to the 
quarantine, continued to give encouragement via letters. 

Mr. Mitchell’s original stocks came from Mr. Wilson, P. D. Williams, 
and Ian Brodie (the Brodie of Brodie), who was a most meticulous 
breeder. From these original stocks Mr. Mitchell raised hundreds of 
seedlings, but nowhere in the RHS Classified List is one able to find 
mention of any registrations of his daffodils. Many of his iris, however, 
were named and widely circulated in commerce. 

Mr. Mitchell stressed garden decoration in his breeding program, in¬ 
sisting that a variety have stamina, good color, and the ability to flourish 
in the garden with a minimum of care. He was most enchanted with the 
triandrus hybrids, and in Chapter 4 (Daffodils) of his book, From a 
Sunset Garden (1935 ), advises the use of the species N. calathinus (N. 
triandrus loiseleurii) in a program devoted to the production of triandrus 
hybrids. He describes it as being larger, more waxlike, scarcer, and more 
costly than N. triandrus albas, but the best variety for the breeding of 
triandrus hybrids. 
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Farther along in the chapter devoted to daffodils, he admonishes the 
breeders living in the warm climate to the south to work more with the 
tazettas, combining them with other larger forms. He warns of the pa¬ 
tience necessary; it takes four to six or even seven years to flower a 
daffodil from seed. 

Anecdotes are scattered throughout the pages of this book and make 
it delightful reading. It is a book that should be among the treasured 
works of one’s collection. 

While Mr. Mitchell in the East Bay area was working with his daffodils, 
Kenyon L. Reynolds and Dr. S. Stillman Berry were busy in the southern 
part of the state. Work was being done at the same time by Frank Reinelf 
(of delphinium and begonia fame) at Capitola, and by L. S. Hannibal 
in the north-central valley region. Each of these men was working under 
different conditions and each with varying degrees of success. 

Kenyon L. Reynolds, a former resident of Pasadena and now Father 
Bede, OSB, of Benedictines of the Westminister Abbey in Mission City, 
B.C., became interested in daffodils. He and his wife, Patricia, journeyed 
to the daffodil farms in the British Isles, where they met such pioneers 
as P. D. Williams, J. Lionel Richardson, and Guy L. Wilson. From these 
growers the Reynolds obtained some of the newest varieties, and thus 
acquired good breeding stock with which to work. Returning home, they 
set about in earnest to develop varieties more suited to their own locality, 
with good color, form, and stamina. In due time a number of varieties 
were registered by Mr. Reynolds. The following varieties may be found 
in the RHS Classified List: Comanche I a, Gay Dancer 3b, Jack-be-Nim- 
ble and Jack-be-Quick 6, Mariposa 2c, Montezuma In, Piute 6, Powder 
River 2a, Serene 3c, Shoshone 2c, Tehachapi 2c, and Temecula 2a. Some 
of these varieties are mentioned as being staged in a show held in Pasa¬ 
dena March 13 to 16, 1941. “Mr. and Mrs. Kenyon L. Reynolds ex¬ 
hibited a collection showing 74 named varieties and 86 seedlings.” This 
show was reported in the Daffodil Year Book for 1942, issued jointly by 
The Royal Horticultural Society and The American Horticultural Society. 

In the same article, Mrs. Harry J. Bauer is mentioned as being a winner 
in a class calling for “twelve varieties raised from seed by the exhibitor.” 
In another article in the same Year Book, are mentioned Joseph Urm- 
ston, San Marino; Elliot Rogers, Santa Barbara; and Frank Reinelt, 
Capitola, as all being interested in the production of daffodil seedlings. 
Mr. Mitchell is cited as having good success with his seedlings. 

Dr. Berry of Redlands was rather isolated in his region of hot summers 
and cool winters, and many of his early importations suffered badly. 
However, he persisted and like Mr. Mitchell was fascinated with the 
elfin quality of the smaller triandrus and cyelamineus varieties. He suc- 
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ceeded in raising and registering two varieties, Dancing Fairy 5a (N. 
triandrux albas x Bernardino) and Golden Chimes 6 (N. jonquil la x N. 
cyclamineus). These two varieties are pictured in conjunction with an 
article by Dr, Berry in this same Year Book . 

Other publications containing notes on work with the species available 
two or more decades ago are the volumes of Plant Life, a publication of 
the American Plant Life Society, In the issue for April, 1945, are articles 
by Mrs. K. L. Reynolds and L. S. Hannibal. Mrs. Reynolds’ account is 
“Daffodil Crosses Close to the Species,” and Mr. Hannibal’s article deals 
with tazettas. 

Undoubtedly there were many other back-yard enthusiasts, who, work¬ 
ing alone without recognition, contributed a clone or two of some garden 
hybrid among the tazettas to the vast number of variants which dot our 
landscape from here to the deep south. There are varieties or variants 
which today defy classification and are known only by colloquial names. 
One characteristic of the tazettas is that they require a warm dry region 
in which to seed. When one realizes that they are indigenous to the 
Mediterranean Basin it is understandable that they would prefer a climate 
like that of our southwest, where even open pollinations are possible, and 
thus give rise to garden hybrids which become known, perhaps, as “Aunt 
Mary’s Narcissus.” 


MORE WINNERS OF ADS MEDALS 

The names of three ADS Medal winners were omitted from the 
summary in the last issue of The Daffodil Journal. We are happy 
to amend the list as follows: 

The Carey E. Quinn Award, Silver Medal 

1963, Carl R. Amason, El Dorado, Arkansas 

1964. W. A. Bender, Chambersburg, Pa. 

The Roberta C. Watrous Award, Silver Medal 
1964, Wells Knicrim, Cleveland, Ohio 
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THE OREGON DAFFODILS—A PILGRIMAGE 

By Ken Dorwin, Santa Barbara, and Bill Roese, La Habra, Calif. 

Every spring, for the past three years, we have made the trip 1,000 
miles to the north to view the daffodils created by God and our good 
friends. Grant Mitsch and Murray Evans. Both of these hybridizers 
are masters in their field. Grant Mitsch for a much longer time, but 
much of their work is just coming to fruit. The first two trips wc could 
not judge the flowers objectively, because of the blinding mass of new 
things we never had seen before. Here you can see all the latest 
introductions of every hybridizer in the world, and it takes more than 
one trip to become jaded enough to evaluate properly every conceivable 
form and variety of flower. The sight of such a spectacle on first 
viewing makes a dalfodil fanatic want to get down and roll in them. 

Neither of us is too interested in the small species crosses, so if our 
notes are rather slender on these, it is not because Mr. Mitsch does not 
have many, but rather our lack of interest. 

We usually stay with the Evan’s, as they have a lovely comfortable 
home with lots of room, known to us as The Daffodil Hilton. Imagine, 
if you can, a clearing of 20 acres in the midst of a Douglas fir forest, 
high in the foothills of the Cascades, with the ground sloping away 
500 to 1,000 feet below on two sides; a pleasant farm house, a 
magnificant view of Mt. Hood and the surrounding countryside 30 
miles east of Portland—that is The Daffodil Hilton. 

There are several other Californians arriving or departing, and 
usually a fugitive from Martinsville, Va. We drop our bags, say hello 
hurriedly to everyone, and head for the daffodil fields. There is a 
crispness in the air here, even on a warm day, and you can sense the 
snow on the nearby mountains. The flowers here have a crispness 
found nowhere else, and in the early morning the ground is lightly 
frozen. 

It was early midseason on daffodils at the Evans’s but we were told 
Mr. Mitsch was at the height of his bloom. Each of us is mainly 
interested in the daffodils of the future rather than the daffodils wc 
now possess, so usually wc arc dragged by someone to see some of 
the best of the latest seedlings to open. Then there are some old 
friends (too new' for introduction) that we must see blooming for the 
second or third time. 

This year we were fortunate in seeing the flowers of Mrs. Richardson, 
Mr. Dunlop, Allen Davis, and Mr. Mitsch at the National Convention, 
plus all our own flowers at the Descanso Show, just tw'o weeks before 
traveling north. The weather was ideal in Oregon this year on April 1, 
with no rain during our entire stay. 
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We headed for the five-year-old seedlings first, and we found long 
rows of two crosses with especially good flowers. One was G-25 
(Pink Lace x Interim) x Caro Nome. Bill Roesc had stopped at the 
Mitsch’s the day before, while Ken Dorwin had gone directly to the 
Evans’s, so we had several flowers of Coral Ribbon which we promptly 
daubed on this cross, hoping to fall heir to some of the seed. Another 
was G-40 (Carolina x Rubra) x Otranto) x (Limerick x Bythinia), 
and what we crossed these flowers with we don’t remember, because 
Murray Evans confiscated our stud files before we left, so he could 
keep his notes in order. However, we were well armed with pollen 
from the huge Richardson collection at the National Convention two 
weeks before, and anything we wanted from the Mitsch’s. Another 
fine six-year-old seedling batch was F-268 (Zero x Katchenjunga) x 
Zero, containing very large white trumpet 1 C’s and 2 C's. On these 
we crossed Empress of Ireland. White Prince, Early Mist and many 
other good whites. 

Now to look at some of our old friends. There was a row of the 
16 Descanso, affectionately known to us as “The Champ” because it 
was best flower of the show two years ago at Descanso, when Bill 
Roese first had a bulb of it. It is not as well contrasted as Newcastle, 
but it has a better stem and poise. Newcastle, at least in Oregon, has 
fallen over in the mud after a rain, while Descanso is standing tall and 
sturdy. Next to Descanso is “Champ’s” sister, a 2b blooming four 
days later than its sister, while there’s a two weeks difference in their 
blooming period in California. This flower is now named Wahkeena, 
and is being introduced this fall. The contrast between the white and 
yellow is a little better on Wahkeena, but the stem is an inch or two 
shorter. Bill Roese prefers Wahkeena because he thinks it is a better 
show flower, but Ken Dorwin prefers Descanso because it is more 
rugged and a better garden flower. Another old friend, a 2a Poiindra 
x Playboy seedling now introduced as Space Age, was as robust and 
thick petaled as usual. It has a green yellow perianth and a darker 
cup of large size with a tall excellent stem and neck. This flower is 
a superb garden variety and makes an excellent bulb. For the areas 
where daffodils are hard to raise, this should be a natural. It has done 
exceedingly well in California for two years. 

Among the smaller lots of clones too small for introduction was 
C-173, nicknamed Stovepipe, a 16 of excellent form, the trumpet is 
not flared. D174/2, a pink 2b that looks like a 1 b with a soft straight 
cup and a lovely goffered white rim. F-280 is a 2b pink, after the 
style of Carita with a frilled white rim. Ken Dorwin’s favorite pink is 
E-239/9, a 2b that looks like a trumpet with a narrow' pink-lilac cup 
edged with copper. Its parents were Siam x Radiation. There w r as a 
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nice row of a pink we had seen the past two years, known now as 
Dwarf Pink No. I, but this year the buds had not opened yet. It is a 
short bright pink with reflexing petals, certainly different from anything 
else in the pink class. 

In the reverse bicolors, his best is 266/2 a 2d with light yellow 
petals. Murray says it takes only two hours to reverse the color of its 
cup after opening. 

Mr. Evans has been working on doubles for a number of years, 
and he has 39 selections he is growing into stock. There were ten in 
bloom while we were there, and the most interesting were three selec¬ 
tions from Falaise x (Duke of Windsor x Lady Kesteven, F-313, We 
liked F313/2 the best because it has beautifully rounded very white 
Green Island-like outer petals, with orange inner petals. Bill Pannill 
says it is better than Acropolis. 

By this time we had spent more than a day with the Evans’s and, 
more important, we had run out of pollen, so we climbed into the car 
and headed for the Mitsch’s, 40 miles away. On the trip you wander 
through the foothills for ten miles, drop down to the Sandy River, and 
then go across the rolling Willamette Valley through beautiful farm 
land for 30 miles until you come to the tidy, white, trimmed-with-green 
farmhouse and office of Grant Mitsch. 

It is just impossible to see and admire everything at the Mitsch’s in 
two days, so we hurriedly passed the long rows of Flamingo, Accent, 
Daydream, etc., and concentrated on the selected seedlings and new 
crosses coming into flower for the first time. 

From a cross of Galway x Kingscourt there are three nice seedlings: 
S9/3 the tallest, was overshadowed by S9/4 which has slightly better 
form. Mr. Mitsch considers S9/5 the best garden flower. All three 
are uniform deep yellow In's with the best attributes of both parents: 
line substance and texture. 

There w'ere two outstanding white trumpets: W3/1 (Mt. Jefferson 
x M59/12) was a large icy white with much substance; the other, Mt. 
Jefferson x (Katchenjunga x Zero), was a huge very white lc of 
excellent form. 

In the reverse bicolor trumpets P5/13 (Lunar Sea x Y40/1) was 
the most outstanding we saw. It opens and reverses about the same 
time. The form is faultless and a contrast of color unseen in this class 
up to now. Another exceptional seedling was Lunar Sea x New-Era. 
This was lighter in color but equally good in form. 

In the 2//s, Cream Cloud, being introduced this year, was large and 
perfect with hardly a faulted flower in a 40-foot row. 

There was also a small stock of a Kilworth x Signal Light seedling 
that was every bit as good, or better, than the Kilworth x Arbar family. 
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Perhaps the smoothest flower we saw was in the five-year-olds— 
Pigeon x Empress of Ireland. Not pure white—a milk white—but a 
beautiful smooth 2c. Another five-year-old 2c, Knowhead x Empress 
of Ireland, we both liked—pure white and very large. 

In the Id's there were so many good ones we were at a loss to make 
up our minds, and our notes arc a blank. 

R-33/60 was a 3c from Green Island x Chinese White, which was a 
much improved Chinese White with almost no neck on a tall strong 
stem, and just a trace of color in the cup. 

In the jonquil seedlings, the Aircastle x Jonquilla cross brought 
jonquil flowers with the form and color of Aircastle, a beautiful com¬ 
bination. Flicker (060/12) a red-cupped jonquil, is being introduced 
this year. There were also all kinds of reversed bicolor jonquils, the 
two being introduced this year are Pipit and Verdin. Do you like 
pink cupped jonquils? He has these too. 

Now the pinks! One can’t appreciate pinks until you have seen them 
at Grant’s, for there are thousands of them. For instance, there arc 
25,000 seedlings of the Green Island x Accent cross, from two year 
olds on up. Two outstanding introductions this year are Audubon 
(Interim x Mabel Taylor) x Caro Nome, and Coral Ribbon, a sister 
seedling. Audubon has a rimmed cup of tomato red and is an out¬ 
standing flower in other respects, tall and good form. Coral Ribbon is 
less brilliant in color, but has beautiful form and is a good breeding 
flower. It is a better show flower than Accent. 

Last year we saw what we considered to be the best pink at Daffodil 
Haven, Z-20/1 (Green Island x Accent) and it was equally good this 
year. It is outstanding in its substance and form. 

Trumpet in character, but not in measurement, were V-36 (Radia¬ 
tion x Dawnglow), and V-37 (Radiation x Flamingo), both with excel¬ 
lent substance, the latter being deeper in color. R-49 (Mabel Taylor 
x Caro Nome), was a tall flower with nice form. The flaring cup was 
tipped with a salmon rim. 

The largest splash of color in the pink seedlings was V-38/1 and 
you could see it for miles. This is a big flower, less than perfect in 
form, but what it lacks in form it compensates for in color. Its large 
flaring cup is best described as a bright ripe watermelon. Grant doesn’t 
show you this flower, you just look and say WOW! 

Of course, on your trips up and down the rows, Amy Mitsch is busy 
hauling homemade doughnuts and coffee from the kitchen to keep you 
going, for there just isn’t time to sit down and eat. 

Now the sun is going down at the Mitsch s so we better get back to 
a very late dinner at the Evans’s. Armed with three huge bunches of 
flowers, two for pollen, and one just to admire, we head back to the 
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HYBRIDIZERS’ FORUM 


Mendel Garden at New York World's Fair 

The New York Times for June 21 reported the dedication of “The 
Father Mendel Garden of Heredity” at the Vatican Pavillion in the 
World’s Fair. The garden commemorates the publication of Gregor 
Mendel’s first paper on the laws of heredity 100 years ago. This paper 
was published in an obscure publication and was almost unnoticed until 
1900. One wonders whether daffodil history would have taken a 
different course if Edward Leeds and William Backhouse had read 
this paper in their early years of daffodil breeding. It seems doubtful, 
as even now the long period from seed to blooming age, and the 
complications due to heteroploidy, discourage attempts to fit daffodils 
into the classic patterns of Mendelian inheritance. 

Exhibits in the Mendel Garden are viewed from an elevated plat¬ 
form. They include plantings of red and white flowers to illustrate 
“The Case of Elusive Color,” yew trees to illustrate “The Case of the 
Missing Midget,” and smooth and wrinkled peas to explain “The Case 
of the Vanishing Wrinkles.” 

Imperfect Seed 

Commenting on a seed capsule containing only two white seed and 
a number of withered ovules, Dr. William L. Brown writes: 

"l have just had a look at the seed capsule from Wanda which you 
sent to me recently.” (Wanda, an unregistered 6ct, thought to be a 


Daffodil Hilton. While someone is putting the dinner on the table we 
stage the flowers all over the house to discuss at dinner and after. 

Murray Evans tells us that after visiting the Mitsch’s he wants to 
come home and plow up his daffodils and start all over. It is true that 
what one can see at the Mitsch’s in one day is almost impossible to 
keep in the mind’s eye, and how Grant can keep all his seedlings 
separated is beyond us. 

The next day is spent daubing pollen on every flower we can find at 
the Evans’s, and in general trying to keep our stud books straight, so 
that Murray will not have too much trouble trying to unravel our 
crosses in June when he is picking seed. 

This is our yearly trip to Oregon. We would not miss it for any¬ 
thing, and if it is interesting to the membership, we will continue to 
report to the ADS. 
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tetraploid, hud been pollinated with pollen from N. jonquilla.) 

“In this capsule there were two ovules which were much larger than 
the rest. Each of these contained a partially developed embryo but 
the endosperm was completely lacking. This suggests that fertilization 
of these two ovules had occurred but the endosperm either failed to 
develop or aborted at an early stage. Endosperm failure is not unusual 
among some polyploids, forms with unbalanced chromosome numbers, 
and certain "self incompatible’ species. 

“It has been demonstrated in several species (but not in daffodils) 
that embryos such as that mentioned above can be salvaged by excising 
them at an early stage of development and growing them out in 
artificial culture medium.” 

Seed to Spare 

One of the pleasant duties of the Breeding and Selection Committee 
is to bring together people who have daffodil seed to spare and people 
who would like daffodil seed to plant. In past years we have been 
able to supply seed to several would-be planters whose own seed crops 
were disappointing. Once more we can offer seeds to members who 
will give them good homes. Write promptly to me at 5031 Reno Road, 
Washington, D. C. 20008, giving some idea of the quantity of seed 
desired (25? 50? 100? more?). Next summer it may be possible to 
offer both seed and seedling bulbs two or three years old. Let us 
know if you would be interested, so that arrangements can be made 
in time. 

While our committee has been distributing seed on a limited national 
basis two members have, independently, been sending quantities of 
seed of promising crosses to correspondents in Japan and Russia. We 
think the recipients will have some very agreeable surprises when these 
seed begin to bloom. — Roberta C. Watrous 
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GROWING THE LITTLE DAFFODILS 

By Mrs. W. O. Sheets, Reidsville, N. C. 

The lively interest now being shown in miniature daffodils pleases me 
no end, for I’ve grown and loved the wee ones since I became seriously 
addicted to daffodils about 12 years ago. Before that time I had grown 
what was available in general nursery catalogues, but with my introduc¬ 
tion to Alec Gray, and Mrs. Pratt of Little England Daffodil Farm, a 
whole new world of small daffodils opened up for me. 

I have tried them all—miniature, maybe miniature, and the so-called 
intermediates—mostly from Divisions V, VI, and VIL Among these 
are the most beautiful and charming of all daffodils. I am not too con¬ 
cerned about how tall a variety grows for me, if it looks at home with 
the small ones. Of course there must be defined rules as to what consti¬ 
tutes a miniature for exhibition purposes. (So far even that question 
doesn’t seem to be settled!) In my own garden I can mix what I like, 
and I do like the more robust hybrids for their dependability among 
the sometimes delicate little species. 

The small daffodils do not fit well in garden rows or formal beds; 
neither do they mix happily in perennial borders or man-made rock 
gardens. Even in front of shrubs or hedges they are apt to be crowded 
out or starved. After trying them in many places. I’ve found only two 
pleasing ways of displaying the little bulbs. 

My best plantings of little daffodils are along a path leading to the 
wooded part of the garden. There is morning shade in summer but 
full sun in winter. Long narrow beds were dug on each side of the 
winding path, and the little daffodils were spaced far enough apart to 
keep varieties separated. A planting chart was made and is kept up to 
date when changes are made or new ones added. 

I try to renew the small labels before bloom season for the con¬ 
venience of visitors, though they add nothing to the effect of naturalness 
that I like. In these border-beds 1 grow about 125 varieties, from tiny 
Mite to Bartley, from N. triandrus albus to Tresamble, the baby sizes 
growing snugly in the protecting shadow of their big brothers. The soil 
was heavy clay, so a great deal of humus had to be added and is being 
added every year as the pine-needle mulch breaks down. 1 feed these 
small daffodils lightly when the standard-size beds get their topdressing 
of superphosphate in the fall. In richer soil 1 should add nothing more 
than a bit of rotted compost once a year. All the varieties get the same 
treatment, for it would be impossible to give individual attention to 
each clump. So some have not been happy, and I expected some losses. 
On the whole, however, they have done surprisingly well, considering 
that they came from England, Ireland, Holland, Oregon and Virginia— 
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not to mention the old ones from Mississippi, Georgia., South Carolina 
and Alabama. 1 plant them according to size of bulbs and hope for the 
best! No doubt many need to be deeper or less deep (here they must 
be deep enough for the squirrels to overlook them and for protection 
from the summer heat). I do not plant in baskets or pots for if they 
are happy they are not disturbed until they grow too thick to bloom well. 

All bulbs look better with a green background, to my way of thinking, 
and the miniatures are no exception. But great care must be used in 
selecting companion plants or the tiny bulbs will be smothered, along 
with the blooms. Shrubs are planted well back of my bulbs for protection 
as well as color. Nandina, abelia. Camellia sasanqua, lonicera, pyra- 
cantha, and eleagnus are all evergreen but open enough to allow air 
circulation, and can be kept pruned to desired height. Careless feet of 
man and dog are kept on the path by the shrubs, and among the 
daffodils some other choice small bulbs and perennials are grown, 
Chionodoxa sardensis is a must as all blues are lovely with daffodils, 
so are early scillas. Iris reticulata conies into bloom in late February 
with Jana, the first yellow daffodil to open. Snowdrops are here, for 
they sometimes open in January, heralding the season along with the 
hoop-petticoat, N. bulbocodium romieuxii. Two daffodils can be de¬ 
pended on to bloom in the fall here, the earliest hoop-petticoat, N. 
bulbocodium monophyllus foliosus (now listed as N. cantabricus 
cantabricus foliosus) and the green jonquil; j V. viridiflorus. 

I like some fall crocuses there too, for they add so much cheer at 
bulb planting time. One of the finest bulbs to mix with small daffodils 
is the hardy Cyclamen neapolitanum. When other bulbs are dormant 
it sends up adorable pink blooms, followed by beautiful marbled foliage 
that stays crisp and fresh all fall and winter, then just as daffodils 
come into bloom it quietly fades out of the picture until August comes 
again. Violets are another favorite companion for small bulbs, but 
seedlings do have to be pulled away from the tiny bulbs every year. 
Polemonium reptans open its blue airy blooms among the white and 
yellow daffodils. Iberis and hellebore are at the back of the beds to 
face down the shrubs and mingle with the taller daffodils. A few plants 
of Phlox divaricata are allowed to add another grace note of blue, but 
this too is a rampant grower that must be curbed. At the shadier end of 
the path the little Iris cristata grows happily with her foreign friends, 
and the old blue and white Roman hyacinths come back year after 
year to fill the most difficult dry spots. I tried the large Dutch crocuses 
with miniature bulbs and though the purple color and height were 
right, the scale was wrong. Too, the rabbits love crocus foliage in 
spring and kept them nibbled to the ground, buds and all. 

The other way of growing the miniature bulbs that has proved 
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satisfactory is along the flagstone walks that separate beds in the garden. 
Here they are in full sun and mixed with sun-loving rock plants. These 
companion plants are prone to take over the whole show and eternal 
vigilance is the price I have to pay for the joy they give. But when was 
gardening ever an easy hobby? Nothing worth growing is entirely 
carefree, I’ve found. 

Along the sunny garden walks the earliest of the little bulbs are 
enjoyed most as they are the first thing to bloom. The pale blue star- 
flower, Brodiaea uniflora, is a perfect foil for the gold of March 
Sunshine, a cyclamineus hybrid that is earlier here than February Gold. 
Evergreen foliage of armeria, veronica, Phlox subulata, candytuft, alys- 
sum, Tunica saxifraga, dianthus, and silcnc set them off like jewels. I 
tried growing small daffodils with a ground cover instead of a mulch, 
but found that almost everything was too tall to let the blooms show 
above. Ivy and euonymus were handsome and lush—and completely 
hid the six-inchers! Even Phlox subulata and Silene schafta reached 
above the smaller ones. Thymus serpyllum was flat and beautiful the 
first year, then it began to bunch up and take over beds, bulbs, and 
stone walk. About the only plants that I would recommend as ground 
cover for miniature dafTodils are the ajugas and Mazus reptans. The 
ajugas are too tall when they bloom with daffodils only three or four 
inches tall, but the spikes can easily be snipped off and done away 
with, leaving the handsome flat foliage all year. The dainty Mazus 
reptans is perfect in scale with the tiniest of daffodils. One other ground 
cover has this happy trait but must be grown in acid shade—the 
partridgeberry, Mitchella repens. 

Of course if you are lucky enough to have a stone or rock wall the 
ideal spot for miniatures is nestled at the foot of it in casual clumps. A 
lacy green vine on the wall adds to the effect, but gray boulders were 
made to show off daffodils, you know. 


CORRECTION: In the Journal for June, 1965, Vol. I, No. 4, on 
page 26, first line of the second paragraph, add “percent” after the 
word “two”. The writer regrets the error. 
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A DO-IT-YOURSELF RECIPE FOR 
COOKING DAFFODILS 

By Stan Baird, Areata, Calif , 

Perhaps no calamity haunts the serious daffodil fancier more than 
the prospect of having his beds infested with Ditylenchus dipsaci, more 
commonly known as bulb and stem nematodes. Most daffodil fanciers 
know that this nasty little pest is a microscopic worm which multiplies 
with appalling rapidity and is not easy to eradicate once introduced 
into your garden. Unfortunately, nematodes can be present in a per¬ 
fectly healthy looking dormant bulb. Only when the bulb produces 
foliage the following spring can the layman detect symptoms of the 
presence of nematodes (small, yellowish bumps on the leaves). 

Last fall, plagued by the possibility of unwittingly introducing nema¬ 
todes into my garden via the new bulbs I had ordered, ! consulted 
several experts, including Grant Mitsch, regarding the possibility of 
some treatment of dormant bulbs other than the hot-water treatment 
used by commercial growers. No one knew of any chemical treatment 
which could be relied upon to kill all nematodes in a dormant bulb. 
Knowing that eradication of nematodes from my garden would involve 
the digging up of all plants and laboriously sterilizing the soil with a 
ncmatocide, 1 determined to attempt the hot-water treatment. 

Consulting several plant pathology books, i found that some recom¬ 
mend cooking the bulbs for three hours and others recommended four 
hours. Also, some stated that the water must be held at 110°, but 
Grant Mitsch keeps the water temperature between 110° and 112° 
with no serious ill effects. Others recommended that the bulbs first be 
soaked in water at room temperature for an hour or two. 

I decided to play it safe and experiment with some of my less ex¬ 
pensive bulbs by soaking them first for an hour in water at room tem¬ 
perature and than for four hours in water held between 110° and 112°. 

The first problem was to find a reliable and accurately calibrated 
thermometer. I ended up using two thermometers, one a relatively in¬ 
expensive brand from the local hardware store and the other a labora¬ 
tory-type borrowed from an acquaintance in the science department of 
our local college. I found that while the thermometer from the hardware 
store was quite accurate, it registered temperature changes much more 
slowly than the laboratory thermometer. I would recommend that 
anyone attempting to use the hot-water treatment cither borrow a 
laboratory thermometer from a local science teacher or determine from 
the science teacher where a laboratory thermometer may be purchased. 
Laboratory thermometers range in price from $2 to $3. 
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The second problem, that of holding water between 110° and 112° 
for four hours, was a bit more formidable. After considerable experi¬ 
mentation I arrived at a satisfactory solution. 1 iirst placed a round 
roaster measuring nine inches in diameter and four inches deep in 
my electric skillet. 1 happened to have a Sunbeam electric skillet 11 
inches square and 134 inches deep, but I am sure other brands would 
work as well provided they were of sufficient depth. 1 next filled the 
skillet brimfull with water and filled the roaster with water to within 
about an inch of the top. I placed a grill in the bottom of the roaster 
on the assumption that the temperature on the very bottom of the 
roaster would be somewhat higher than elsewhere. The grill thus kept 
the bulbs from resting on the bottom of the roaster. 

There were two reasons for placing the bulbs in the roaster rather 
than directly in the skillet. First, the skillet was not deep enough to 
prevent part of the bulbs from sticking out of the water, which I 
presumed to be undesirable. Second, it is easier to maintain a large 
quantity of water at a given temperature than a small quantity of water, 
and this proved to be quite important. 

1 found the lowest calibration of my skillet would hold the water 
at the desired temperature with reasonable accuracy. However, the 
thermostats on skillets vary somewhat, and anyone using this method 
should plan on at least half a day for experimentation to determine 
the ideal thermostat setting for their particular skillet. 

Satisfied that I could control the water temperature properly, 1 placed 
as many bulbs as possible in the roaster. I kept the varieties separate 
by enclosing them in cheesecloth bags along with an aluminum label. 
I found it was sometimes necessary to place some sort of weight over 
the bulbs to keep them completely submerged. 

I did not add formalin to the water to control basal rot as many 
commercial growers do, since basal rot has not been a serious problem 
in my garden to date. However, I will probably use formalin when 
soaking my bulbs this fall. 

I found it advisable to check the water temperature every 15 minutes. 
Sometimes the water temperature would creep up slightly over 112°, 
but l found that by moving the thermostat a tiny fraction of an inch 
1 could correct the water temperature in a surprisingly short time. 

All the bulbs treated in this manner grew and bloomed satisfactorily. 
This is not to say that all of the flowers were of top quality, but since 
circumstances prevented me from planting these bulbs until November, 
this was hardly surprising. Commercial growers have told me the hot- 
water treatment does sometimes cause some slight distortion of blooms 
the first year, but this seems a small price to pay for the comforting 
assurance that any lurking nematodes have been thoroughly cooked. 
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Later, my acquaintance in the college science department volunteered 
the use of some of their equipment to speed up the process. First we 
tried large pans of water in a thermostatically controlled oven. It soon 
became apparent that control of the water temperature in this manner 
was not sufficiently accurate. We next tried two tanks with thermo¬ 
statically controlled heating elements in the bottom. A grill over the 
elements protected the bulbs from contact with the heating unit. This 
equipment proved remarkably accurate, and the rest of my bulbs were 
cooked in one afternoon. Those of you on good terms with your local 
science teacher may find he has similar equipment which he will make 
available to you. 

My “do-it-yourself” home method was not fast, but it worked! You 
should be able to treat at least ten to twelve bulbs at one time, depend¬ 
ing, of course, on the size of your roaster. 

All this may seem far too time consuming to be worth the effort, but 
lest the reader be lulled into a false sense of security in the belief that 
all bulbs purchased from reputable growers will be 100 percent free of 
nematodes, let me quote a letter from Grant Mitsch: “1 would recom¬ 
mend, regardless of where one buys their bulbs, they be planted at 
least a few feet away from those grown before and known to be clean.” 
This suggestion was made because nematodes, while they multiply 
rapidly, are known to move through the soil quite slowly. The small 
size of my own garden precluded this type of safeguard. Mr. Mitsch 
made this statement after conceding that the hot-water treatment, while 
reliable, is difficult for the amateur grower. The method I used, while 
admittedly slow, is not difficult and hopefully will be of assistance to 
my fellow daffodil enthusiasts. 

editors’s note: To reduce the possibility of bulb injury, the hot-water treat¬ 
ment should be given only after the bulbs are well cured but before any root 
swelling has begun around the margin of the basal plate. 
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ROSTER OF SPECIAL CLASSIFICATIONS 

Listed here are the names of the Society’s Life, Contributing, and 
Sustaining members, grouped together in recognition of the help such 
memberships render the ADS. Addresses will be found in the following 
listing of all members by states. 


LIFE MEMBERS 


Mrs. Ernest J. Adams. W. Va, 

Dr. W. A. Bender, Pa. 

Edwin J. Beinecke, Conn, 

Mrs, John B. Capen, NJ. 

Mrs. E. A. Conrad, Mass. 

Mrs. Walter Colquitt, La. 

Mrs. C. M. Gooch, Tenn. 

Jan de Graaff, Oregon 
Mrs. Frank G. Harmon, Texas 
Mrs. Conrad G. Hurlimann, Conn. 
Keith Keppel, Calif. 

Wells Kniertm, Ohio 
Mrs. Arthur Knorr, N.Y. 

Miss Margaret C. Lancaster, D,C. 
Mrs. Sam Lasker, N.Y. 

George S. Lee, Jr., Conn. 

Mrs. John G. Levison, Calif, 

Mrs. Goethe Link. Ind. 

Mrs. Carlton R. Mabley, Jr,, W. Va. 


Mrs. Littleton H. Mears, Va, 

Grant E. Mitsch, Oregon 

B. Y. Morrison, Miss. 

Mrs. Alfred H„ Monahan, Wash. 
Richard L. Nowadnick, Wash. 

Mrs. George J. Openhym, N.Y. 
Carey E. Quinn, Md. 

Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, Mo. 
Mrs. Charles B. Scully, N.Y. 

Mrs. James O. Smith, Texas 
Mrs. Merrill Stout. Md. 

Walter E. Thompson, Ala. 

Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, Ala. 
Mrs. Thomas E. Tolleson, Ga. 

Mrs. George D. Watrous, Jr„ D, C. 
Mrs. Herbert Wiggs, Texas 
Willis H. Wheeler, Va. 

C. R. Wootton. England 


SUSTAINING MEMBERS 


Dr, R. C. Allen. Ohio 

Mrs. Howard B. Bloomer. Jr., Va. 

Mrs. Phil Dickens, Ind. 

Mrs. Clayton B. Ethridge, Va, 
Mrs. Voris B. Hall, Pa. 

Miss Eleanor Hill, Okla. 

Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, Kan. 
Edmund C. Kauzmann, N.Y, 

Dr. Harold B. King, Md. 

Mrs. E. E. Lawler, Jr., Va, 

Mrs, Fort Linton, Tenn, 

Mrs. Luke B. Lockwood, Conn. 
Fred Loehr, Ohio 


Prof. Larry P. Mains, Pa. 

William B. Pannill. Va. 

Richard Sabin, III. 

The Rev. Jones B. Shannon, Mass. 
Miss Estelle Sharp. Pa. 

Rolf E. Sylvan. Mass. 

Mrs. William R. Taylor, Conn. 

W. 0. Ticknor. Va. 

Miller Thompson, Ga. 

George C. Watson, Va. 

Dr. John C, Wister, Pa. 

Mrs. John C. Wister, Pa. 


CONTRIBUTING MEMBERS 


Mrs. Philip R. Adams, Ohio 
Mrs. Reginald Blue, Ohio 
Mrs. A. J. Brengartner, Ohio 
Allen W. Davis. Oregon 
Mrs. Francis E. Field, N. C. 
M, Fowlds, Oregon 
Mrs. William J. Fuller, Ohio 
Miles B. Hatch. Wash. 

Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Wells Knierim, Ohio 
Mrs. Chester F. Kroger, Ohio 


Mrs. J. D. Lester, N.Y. 

Mrs. Turner G. Morehead, Miss, 
Miss Abbie J. Parson, Ohio 
Mrs. Edward J. Potter. Jr., Tenn. 
Mrs. John W. Price, Jr., Ky. 

Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, S. C. 

Mrs. G. Bonner Spearman, Ga. 
Mrs. John Tyssowski, Va. 

John W. Warrington, Ohio 

Mrs. william B. Weaver, Jr., Conn. 

Mrs. Harry Wilkie, Ohio 
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ROSTER OF THE ADS MEMBERSHIP 

The names and addresses of ADS members presented in this issue 
of the Journal include all additions or changes received to Aug. 10, 
1965. Every effort has been made to insure accuracy, and the editors 
regret any errors that may appear. Please notify the Society's treasurer, 
who maintains the membership list, if a mistake appears in your case, 
and if you have not provided her with your ZIP Code number, please 
do so at once. For the assistance of show chairmen, Accredited Judges 
and Student Judges are designated AJ and SJ. 


ALABAMA—Southern 

Mrs. C. R. Ballard, 630 Cloverdale Rd., 
Montgomery 

Mrs. Claude Boykin, 4301 Altamont Rd., 
Birmingham 35213 

Mrs. Francis H. Crockard, 2912 Southwood 
Rd., Birmingham 

Mrs. James H. Crow, Jr., 1912 Country 
Club Rd., Decatur 

Mrs. Lester Fanning, 4106 University Ave., 
N.W, Huntsville 35805 
Mrs. Robert R. Head, 7907 Martha Drive 
S.E., Huntsville 35802 
SJ Mrs. L. H. Houston, 309 S. Milner St. T 
Hartselle 35640 

SJ Mrs. Willard W. Irwin. Box 717, MouL 
ton 

Mrs. James W. Kinnear, Jr., 3424 Briarcliff 
Rd., Birmingham. 35223 
Mrs. H C. McGee, Sheffield 
Miss N. E. & Mrs. E. P. Miles, 2645 Alta 
Glen Dr., Birmingham 35243 
Mrs. George E. Mott, 1438 30th St., Bir¬ 
mingham 35218 

Mrs. M. C. Reynolds, 1253 Alford Ave., 
Birmingham 

Miss Alta Shelton, 304 West Tuscaloosa 
St., Florence 

Mrs. Alfred Shook. III. 2852 Shook Hill 
Rd., Birmingham 13 

Mrs. James A. Simpson, 26 Ridge Dr., 
Birmingham 35213 
Walter E. Thompson 

AJ Mrs. Walter E. Thompson, 2907 
Southwood Rd., Birmingham 35223 
Mrs. Robert Wilkerson, 1822 Woodcrest 
Rd., Birmingham 9 

Mrs, Earl Ziegenhagen, P.O. Box 20096, 
Birmingham 35216 

ARIZONA—Far West 

Mrs, Lawrence W. Geske, 153 Yuma, Wins¬ 
low 86047 

G J. Hale, Jr., Hale Motel, 1003 E. 2nd, 
Winslow 

Mr. & Mrs. Earl Nichols, 711 Kinsey Ave,, 
Winslow 

Mrs. Darrel W. Sumner, P.O. Box 727, 
White River 

Mrs. John Wemhoener, P.O. Box 1281, 
Winslow 86047 

ARKANSAS—Southwest 

Mrs, William G. Alexander, Rt. 1. Box 
298. Scott 

AJ Carl R. Amason, RFD 3, Box 8, El 
Dorado 71730 

AJ Mrs. Volta Anders, 1628 Maul Rd, 
N.W., Camden 71701 
AJ Mrs. O. L, Atkinson, Rt 1, Box 138, 
Hot Springs 

AJ Mrs. Betty Barnes, 302 Jackson St., 
S.W., Camden 71701 


Mrs. R. N. Baughn, Rt. 3, Box 149, Con¬ 
way 

Mrs. C, B. Bittle, S.W. Branch Exp. Sta¬ 
tion, Hope 

AJ Mrs. B. B. Boozman, 906 N. 15th St, 
Ft, Smith 72904 

Bert W. Boozman, 906 N, 15th St., Fort 
Smith 72904 

Mrs. C, L. Burch, p.O. Box 565, Hughes 

Mrs. Ethel S. Burch. Hughes 72348 

AJ Mrs. Jesse Cox, Rt. 3, Box 122, Hot 
Springs 

AJ Mrs. W. H. Crafton, 618 Oliver St, 
Conway 

AJ Mrs. J. C. Dawson, 367 Donaghey 
Ave., Conway 72032 

Mrs. Della Davis, 4219 Virginia, Ft. Smith 
72904 

AJ Mrs. Charles Dillard. 204 W. Walnut, 
Gourdon 71743 

Mrs. O L. Fellers, Rt. 2, Box 333, Camden 

SJ Mrs. Tom Free, Jr., Gould 

Mrs. Rufus N. Garrett, 210 Peach St., El 
Dorado 

Mrs. Francis P, Garvan, Jr., 308 Bellaire 
Dr., Hot Springs 

Miss Leland Hannah, 304 E. Poplar St,, 
Wynne 

AJ Mrs. Fred. Wm. Harris, Fanfre Cot¬ 
tage, Mayflower 72106 

AJ Mrs. D. O. Harton, Jr., 607 Davis, 
Conway 

AJ Mrs. Ralph Henry, 616 S. College, 
Siloam Springs 

Mrs. Randall J. Hooks, 209 Trivista Left, 
Hot Springs 

Mrs. Dwight Isely, P.O. Box 3, Fayette¬ 
ville 72702 

AJ Mrs. Margaret Jameson, 944 Maple 
St, Camden 71701 

Mrs. Rodney K. Johnson, Rt. 3. Box 233, 
Conway 72032 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth C. Ketcheside, 2210 W. 
Main, Russellville 

Mrs. W. Neely Mallory, Mallory Farms, 
Chatfield 

Mrs. H. L. McAlister, 1717 Bruce St, Con¬ 
way 

Mrs. Charles M, McGee, Bruins Planta¬ 
tion. Hughes 

AJ Mrs. Doyle Milner, 533 California 
Ave., Camden 

Mrs. H. F. Norcross, Tyronza 

Elmer E. Parette, Rt. 2, Box 66, Morril- 
ton. 72110 

SJ Mrs. Harvey Paul, 938 McCullough 
St, N.W., Camden 

Mrs. Winfred D. Polk. 603 W. 3rd St,, 
Corning 

AJ Mrs. Bert Pouncey, Jr., Anoka Farm, 
Hughes 

AJ Mrs, Virginia W, Robins, 1820 Col¬ 
lege, Conway 
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ARKANSAS—Continued 

SJ Mrs. Robert Sanford, Winchester 
Mrs. B. A. Schene, 216 Oakhurst, El Do¬ 
rado 71730 

AJ Mrs. Charles L. Sewell, Rt. 3, Mal¬ 
vern 72104 

Mrs. W, C. Sloan, 319 E. Nettleton Ave. r 
Jonesboro 72401 

Mrs. Robert B. Snowdon, Horseshoe Plan¬ 
tation, Hughes 

Mrs. P. E. Steck. 1519 W. 25th Pine Bluff, 
71601 

AJ Mrs. W. Clifford Thompson, 1146 
Davis St., Conway 

Mrs. R. W. Toler, 510 N. Spring St., 
Searcy 72143 

Mrs. Victor M. Watts. Hort. Dept., U. of 
Ark., Fayetteville 72701 
AJ Mrs. Dan Westall, 812 McCullough, 
Camden 

Mrs, H, L, Wirick. Rt. 2, Slloam Springs 

CALIFORNIA—Far West 

Mrs. Charlotte Adams, 7620 Machrea St,, 
Tujunga 91042 

Agricultural Library, Citrus Research Cen¬ 
ter, Untversity of California, Riverside, 
92502 

AJ Mrs. Kenneth B. Anderson, 4810 Palm 
Dr., La Canada 

Stan Baird. 1576 E. St., Areata 95521 
Mrs. Nancy Bauer, nio Hillcrest Ave., 
Pasadena 91106 

Leo Brewer, 15 Vista Del Orinda, Qrinda 
Mrs. Jettie B. Chapman, 851 W. Whittier 
Blvd., La Habra 90631 
Mrs. Frances Combs, 34858 Ave, H, Yu¬ 
caipa 

Mr, & Mrs. C. Kenneth Dorwin, 5310 
Dorwin Lane, Santa Barbara 
Mrs. Henry A. Eames, Jr., 1240 Hobart St. P 
Chico 95926 

Mr. James H. Fortner. Jr., 142 Sierra Way, 
Chula Vista 92011 

Mrs. Maxine Fortner, 142 Sierra Way, 
Chula Vista 92011 
Michael A. Gallucci 

AJ Mrs. Michael A. Gallucci, 9813 Bo- 
gardus Ave., Whittier 90603 
AJ Miss Helen A, Grier, 4671 Palm Ave., 
Yorba Linda 92686 

L. S. Hannibal, 4008 Villa Ct., Fair Oaks 
95628 

Mr. & Mrs. William M. Hesse, 1400 W, 
Wilshire Ave., Fullerton 92632 
SJ Mrs, Glenn H. Hiatt, 5538 Goss Can¬ 
yon, La Crescenta 

Mr. & Mrs. R. P. Hubley, 14023 Labarca 
Dr,, La Mirada 

Mrs. Vernon L. Hunt, P.O. Box 6, Areata 
99521 

Mrs. Owen Jarboe, 1055 Browns Valley 
Rd., Watsonville 

Edward Johnson, 548 S. 38th St., San 
Diego 

Keith Keppel, 517 Jesse Ave., Stockton 5 
AJ Ernest Kirby 

Mrs. Ernest Kirby, 621 Wesley Dr., Fuller¬ 
ton 92633 

Mrs. John G. Levison, 850 Powell, San 
Francisco 94108 

Mrs. Francis V. Llovd, 738 El Bosque Rd,, 
Santa Barbara 93103 
John F. Maegly, 117 N. 33rd, San Jose 
95116 

SJ Mrs. Muriel Merrell, 823 N. Laurel 
Ave.. Hollywood 46 

Miss Elsie Mitsch, 931 West 19th St,. Apt. 

14. Costa Mesa 92626 
Mr. & Mrs. J. R, Nederbureh, 8205 Ocean 
View Ave,, Whittier 90602 
Mrs. Ernest Paxton, 10241 Wilson Ave., 
Alta Loma 

Mrs. Ellen Rennick, 1968 Milan, S, Pasa¬ 
dena 


AJ William H, Roese 
AJ Mrs. William H. Roese, 1945 Haci¬ 
enda, La Habra 90632 
J. S. Romine, 6893 Charing Cross Rd,, 
Berkeley 94705 

AJ Mrs. Gilbert Rowe, 1858 E. Calaveras 
St,, Altadena 91001 

Mrs. Harold Sampson, 7718 Stockton Ave., 
El Cerrito 

Bill & E. J. Schmidt. 9910 S. Melgar Dr,, 
Whittier 90603 

Mr. & Mrs, George H. Scott, 836 San 
Simeon Rd., Arcadia 

Mrs. L. N. Stewart, 510 S. Alexandria 
Ave., Apt. 12A, Los Angeles 
Joseph E. Werling, 5139 Hermosa, Los 
Angeles 90041 

Mrs. Maria L. P. Wilkes, 752 Twentysixth 
St.. Santa Monica 

COLORADO—Far West 

Mrs. Charles B. Duff, 700 Lyra Dr., Colo¬ 
rado Springs 80806 

CONNECTICUT—New England 

Mrs. Nathan R. Allen, Lake Ave., Green¬ 
wich 06833 

Mrs. Charles H. Anthony, 27 Gale Rd., 
Bloomfield 06002 

SJ Mrs, Edwin D. Bartlett, Great Hill 
Rd.. Guilford 

Edwin J. Beinecke, Cliffdale Rd., Green¬ 
wich 

Mrs. Max F. Brevilller, Joshuatowm Rd., 
Lyme 

Mrs. Peter J. Cascio, 2598 Albany Ave., 
West Hartford 06117 
Mrs. M. M. Clucas, Round Hill Rd.. Green¬ 
wich 

Mrs. Peter H. Conze, Old Church Rd., 
Greenwich 

Mrs. Edward Emerson, 10 Church St., 
Greenwich 

Mrs. John E. Friday, Jr., Hillside Dr., 
Greenwich 06832 

Mrs. Ira V. Hiscock. 215 Highland St., 
New Haven 06511 

Mrs. H. Warded Howell, Nearwater Lane, 
Darien 

AJ Mrs, Conrad G. Hurfimann, Hillside 
Rd., Greenwich 
AJ John R. Larus 

AJ Mrs. John R. Larus. 67 Wyndwood 
Rd.. West Hartford 06107 
AJ George S. Lee, Jr., 89 Chichester Rd., 
New Canaan 06840 

Mrs. Charles K. Levonius, R.D. 2, Canter¬ 
bury 

Mrs. Luke B. Lockwood, Indian Harbor, 
Greenwich 06832 

Mrs. Ronald MacDonald, 430 Brookside 
Rd., Darien 

Mr. & Mrs. H, W, Marache, Jr,, Deer Park, 
Greenwich 06833 

Mrs. R. G. McClung, Winding Lane, Green¬ 
wich 

SJ Mrs. Joseph D. Nelson, Jr., 20 Glen- 
wood Dr., Greenwich 
Mrs. George D. Oblatt, 220 Fox Run Rd., 
Stamford 

AJ Mrs. Hugh Petersen, Jr,, Meadow- 
croft Lane, Greenwich 
Mrs. Richard H. Phillips. 56 Mt Springs 
Rd., Farmington 06032 
Mrs. T. H. Rossbottom, 300 Riverside 
Ave,, Riverside 

Mrs. Clarance Stanley. Meads Point, 
Greenwich 

Mrs. C. J. Stephenson, Box 3004 Wesfville 
Sta., New Haven 06515 
Mrs, John D. Stout, Jr,, Gun. Mill Rd., 
Bloomfield 06002 
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Mrs. Harvey W. Taylor, 14 Porter St., 
Farmington 06032 

SJ Mrs. Wm. R. Taylor, Joshuatown Rd,, 
Rt, 2, Old Lyme 06371 
Mrs. J. Franklin Van Deren, Hillside Dr., 
Greenwich 06832 

Mrs. John H. Washburn, 129 Round Hill 
Rd., Greenwich 

SJ Mrs. Wm. Weaver, Jr., Quaker Ridge, 
Greenwich 06833 
Mrs. E. Van Dyke Wetmore, Essex 
SJ Mrs. Richard G. Willard, 199 Gris¬ 
wold Rd., Wethersfield 06109 
Mrs. Edward P. Williams, Cross Trees 
Hill Rd., Essex 

Mrs. Alexander Winkler, Spring Valley 
Rd,, Woodbrldge 06525 
SJ Mrs. Charles E. Zoubek, Mead Point, 
Greenwich 

DELAWARE—Middle Atlantic 

Dr. Walter M. Andress, Bethel 19931 
Mrs. George Bissell, Greenville 
Mrs. Robert Hibner, 1509 Woodsdale Rd., 
Wilmington 9 

SJ Mrs. S. J, Kryier, Box 155, Mont- 
chanin Rd.. Montchanin 
Mrs. Henry N. Marsh, So Ramsay Rd., 
Wilmington 19803 

Mrs. Paul E. Meeks, 1000 Concord Ave., 
Wilmington 

SJ Mrs. Alexander Ulin, Darley Rt., Clay- 
mont 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—Middle Atlantic 

American Horticultural Society, 1600 
Bladensburg Rd., N.E. 2 
Miss Eli Hareide, 1301 15th St., N.W. 
20005 

Miss Mamie I. Herb, 3912 McKinley St., 
N.W. 20015 

Miss Margaret C. Lancaster, 6615 Harlan 
PI., N.W. 12 

The Library of Congress, Exchange & 
Gift Division 25 

SJ Mrs. R. V. Mattingly, 3701 Cumber¬ 
land St, N.W. 20016 
AJ Mrs. Darrell St. Claire, 4970 Linnean 
Ave., N.W. 8 

Miss Anne C. Sangree, 3210 Wisconsin 
Ave., N.W. 20016 

AJ Mrs, George D, Watrous, Jr., 5031 
Reno Rd., N.W. 8 

FLORIDA—Southeast 

SJ Dr. F. N. Rhines 

Mrs. F. N. Rhines. 1540 N.W. 37th Terrace, 
Gainesville 32601 

Mrs. C. B. Spencer, 2501 Sunrise Dr., S.E., 
St. Petersburg 

GEORGIA—Southeast 

SJ Mrs, J. D. Abercrombie, Bittersweet 
Farms, Rt.l, Palmetto 30268 
SJ Mrs. Maurice C. Abercrombie, Hut¬ 
cheson Ferry Rd., Palmetto 30268 
Mrs. Jesse C. Akins, 200 E. Ninth St., 
Rome 

Mrs. Burton Bankston, 3451 Mt. Gilead 
Rd.. S.W., Atlanta 30331 
Mrs. Morris Bryan, Hillcrest, Jefferson 
Mrs. Lawrence R. Bumby, 1726 Waverland 
Dr., Macon 

Duncan Burnet. 375 W. Cloverhurst, Ath¬ 
ens 30601 

Mrs. Varner B. Camp, Rt. 4, Douglasville 
30134 

SJ Mrs. Jack Cates, 561 Marjorie PI., 
Macon 

AJ George M. Coates, 973 Johnsons 
Ferry Rd,, Marietta 30060 
Mr, & Mrs. Charles M. Cork, 4805 Brittany 
Or., Macon 31204 


Mrs. Dewey L. Davis, 2405 Techwood Dr rp 
Columbus 

AJ Mrs. George Doughtie, 5260 Riverview 
Rd., N.W., Atlanta 30327 
AJ Mrs. Kenneth Dunwoody, 4727 Rivoli 
Dr., Macon 

Mrs. John S. Gaines, P.O. Box 883, Rome 
Fred C. Galle, Rep. Ida Cason Callaway 
Gardens, Pine Mt. 

Mrs, M. Grenstein, 984 Foxcroft Rd,, At¬ 
lanta 30327 

Mrs. Francis K. Hall, 1471 Peyton PI., 
Macon 31201 

AJ Mrs. Paul F. Hamby, 838 N. Superior 
Ave., Decatur 30033 

SJ Mrs. Frank Hay, 217 Main Street, 
Dallas 30132 

Mrs. Mark D. Hodges, 241 E. Montgomery 
St. Milledgeville 

AJ Mrs. Wm. Schley Howard, 904 S. 

Hairston Rd., Stone Mountain 30083 
Mrs. Hugh H. Howell, 40 Park Lane, NE, 
Atlanta 9 

AJ Mrs. Howard Hurst, Marshallville 
SJ Dr. H. W, Jernigan 
SJ Mrs. H. W, Jernigan, 3215 Wood Val¬ 
ley Rd.. N.W., Atlanta 5 
AJ Mrs. Rex Kinchen, Rt. 1, Hazelhurst 
Mrs. T. L. Lang, 2410 CampbeJIton Rd., 
Atlanta 30311 

Mr. Joseph V. Llorens, Jr., 1892 Joseph 
Ct. Decatur 30032 

AJ Mrs. E. Fay Pearce, 339 Beverly Rd„ 
Atlanta 30309 

AJ Mrs. Janes Peterson, P.O. Box 68, 
Alley 30410 

AJ Mrs. Jim Peterson, P.O. Box 255. 
Soperton 

AJ Mrs. John Calhoun Peterson, P.O. 
Box 86. Ailey 

AJ Mrs. W. J. Peterson, P.O. Box 7, 
Ailey 

AJ Mrs. W H. Ragsdale. 421 Woodland 
Brook Dr., Smyrna 

SJ Mrs. T. Alfred Sams, 4569 Rivoli Dr., 
Macon 

AJ Mrs. Jack Sandler, 984 Foxcroft Rd,, 
Atlanta 

Herman R, Simmons, P.O. Box 655, La 
Grange 

AJ Mrs, W. S. Simms, 3571 Paces Ferry 
Rd,. N.W., Atlanta 27 
Marion A. Skelton, P.O. Box 15, Vanna 
30672 

Mrs. Hack Smith. 1010 Relswood Terrace, 
Albany 

SJ Mrs. G. E. Spearman, 3855 Club Dr., 
NE. Atlanta 19 

AJ Miller Thompson, 5585 Rockbridge 
Rd.. Rt. 1, Stone Mountain 
AJ Mrs. Thomas E. Tolleson, 4525 Club 
Dr.. NE. Atlanta 30319 
SJ Mrs. Rogers Toy, Jr., 3126 Arden Rd., 
Atlanta 30305 

SJ Mrs. Paul F. Wellborn, 5281 Ark¬ 
wright Rd.. Rt, 1, Macon 31204 
Mrs. George W. West. Jr., 5399 Trimble 
Rd.. NE. Atlanta 38122 
Miss Billie Wilson, Springfield 
Mr. & Mrs. V. J. Yarbrough. 3700 Thax- 
ton Rd,, Atlanta 30331 

IDAHO—Far West 

Mrs, Bert Balstin. Craigmont 
Mrs. H. B. Chase. Rt. 1, Boise 
SJ Mrs. Sidney W. Smith, Rt. 2. Twin 
Falls 83301 

ILLINOIS—Central 

Mrs. Margaret I. Adams, Rt. 6, Box 163, 
Springfield 

Venice Brink. 114 E. Maple, Nashville 
62263 

Mrs. Harry Butler, Rt. 2 , Eldorado 
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ILLINOIS—Continued 

AJ Mrs. Clyde Cox, 2330 Illinois Ave., 
Eldorado 

Miss Irene Dunbar, Ina 62846 
AJ Orville W, Fay, 1775 Pfingston Rd.. 
Northbrook 60062 

AJ Mr. & Mrs. Hubert A. Fischer, Mea¬ 
dow Gardens, 63rd St., Hinsdale 
Mr, & Mrs. David R. Joslyn, 116 Benton 
St., Woodstock 

Mrs. Orville Kent, 1817 Richview Rd., Mt. 
Vernon 

AJ Mrs. L. F. Murphy, Rt. 5, Salem Rd., 
Mt. Vernon 62864 

Mrs. Louis A. Mylius, 15 N. Highland PL, 
Mt. Vernon 62864 

Miss Thelma M. Nokes, 2656 Bryant Ave., 
Evanston 

Mrs. Jesse L. Pickard. Tooth Acres, Ben¬ 
ton 62812 

SJ Richard Sabin, 564 S. Lodge Lane, 
Lombard 

Mrs. Clarence T. Smith, Milclar Hills, 
Flora 

Mrs, W, D. Snell, Snells Half Acre. Blue 
Mound 62513 

George P. Watts, 1009 Rt. 53, Flowerfield, 
Lombard 

G. Earl Wood, c/o News Record, Flora 

INDIANA—Midwest 

AJ Mrs. Glen Andrew. 1142 N. 8th $t.. 
Terre Haute 

SJ Mrs. Adda E. Ayres, North Spencer 
St., Redkey 47373 

Mrs- Charles H. Bechert, 3940 Denwood 
Dr., Indianapolis 46118 
Earl R. Bockstahler, Rt. 15, Box 357E, 
Acton 46259 

SJ Mrs. Joyce Boots. Darlington 47940 
Mrs. E, T. Burnside, Green Meadows 
Farm, Rt. 2, Shelbyville 
SJ Mrs. Phil Dickens, 2016 Marilyn Dr„ 
Bloomington 

Mrs. Joseph Fedor, 1509 Costello St., An¬ 
derson 

Wilmer B. Flory, 1533 Meadlawn Ave., 
Logansport 46947 

Mrs. David G, Frey, Rt. 3, Smith Rd., 
Bloomington 

Earl A. Hoi 1, 8812 Nora Lane, Indianapolis 
46240 

AJ Mrs. Glen Kildow, 504 E. Jackson St, 
Alexandria 46001 
Leon Kiliigrew 

AJ Mrs. Leon Kiliigrew, 415 S. Wabash 
St., Hobart 46342 

AJ Mrs. Ervin C. Kleiderer, 5105 N. Illi¬ 
nois St., Indianapolis 46208 
Miss Edith M. Lawsqn, 327 N. Roosevelt, 
Bloomington 47403 

AJ Mrs. Goethe Link, P.O. Box 84, Brook¬ 
lyn 46111 

AJ Mrs. Robert F. Mannfeld, 3833 E. 

42nd St., Indianapolis 46226 
AJ Mrs. W. L. McCoy, 807 Lesley Ave., 
Indianapolis 46219 

Dr. Lall G. Montgomery, Rt. 1, Gaston 
Mrs. Carl E. Pleak, 45 E. 3rd St., Hobart 
46342 

AJ Mrs. Henry C. Prange, 5721 Haver- 
ford Ave., Indianapolis 
Mrs, Otis Rathburn, 520 Bennett St., 
Greensburg 

Mrs. R. G. Rupp, 25 169th St., Hammond 
46324 

Miss Gertrude Sandusky, 1400 Akin Dr„ 
Evansville 47714 

Mrs. Herbert W. Secor, R.R. 5 Woodridge 
Rd,, Shelbyville 

Mrs. Olin A. Sluss, Rt. 9, Bloomington 
47403 


Mrs. Newton P, Staliknecht, 112 N. Bryan 
Ave, t Bloomington 47403 

AJ Mrs. Ray Thorn, 630 Carlyle Pl„ 
Indianapolis 46201 

SJ Mrs. Verne Trueblood, Rt. 3, Box 
166B, Scottsburg 47170 

Mrs, Earl R. Voshell, 720 E. Hunter Ave., 
Bloomington 

Mr. & Mrs. L. B. Wheeler, Jr., Rt. 7, Box 
138Q, Crown Point 

SJ Miss Virginia Wolff, 342 W. Owen St., 
Scottsburg 47170 

Mrs. Steve Zury, 6440 Brookwood Dr,, 
Gary 46408 

IOWA—Central 

Dr. & Mrs. William Brown, 6980 N.W. 
Beaver Dr., Johnston 50131 

William R. Heard, 5455 Merle Hay Rd., 
Des Moines 

Dr. & Mrs. Tom D. Throckmorton, 1407 
Woodland Ave., Des Moines 50309 

KANSAS—Central 

Kay H. Beach, P.O. Box 246, Edwards- 
ville 

Mrs. C. E. Clark, 9635 High Dr., Shawnee 
Mission 

Mrs. Daisy L. Ferrick, 416 After Ave., 
Topeka 66616 

Mrs. Robert F. Johnson, 2537 W. 89th St., 
Leawood 66206 

Mrs. Kate Barnes King, 1221 E. 7th, Win¬ 
field 

Ethel M. Martin, Rt. 2, Lawrence 66044 

Mrs. F. H. Parks, 1137 S. Hickory, Ottawa 
66067 

SJ Mrs. Austin Turney, 1501 Pennsyl¬ 
vania, Lawrence 66044 

Dr. Hugo Wall, 1305 N. Yale, Wichita 

KENTUCKY—Southern 

Mrs. George Bowles, Rt. 1, Pleasureville 
40057 

Mrs. M. E. Brown, P.O. Box 86, Middles- 
boro 40965 

SJ Mrs. John F. Casner, 418 N. Scott St, 
Madlsonville 42431 

Mrs. Ralph T. Connor, Finchville. Shelby 
Co., 40022 

Mrs. Homer L, Covert, 707 Braeview Rd., 
Louisville 6 

Mrs. A. D, Donnelly, Jr., Box 665, Bowling 
Green 

Dr. & Mrs. Glenn Dooley, Western Ken¬ 
tucky State College, Bowling Green 

AJ Mrs. E. B. Fergerson, Box 998, 
Paducah 42001 

Mrs. Annabel Fisher, 525 Whitney Ave., 
Louisville 40215 

Mrs. Jerome Hall, Rt. 1, Pleasureville 
40057 

AJ Mrs. C, Marshall Hicks, 435 N. Main 
St., Madisonville 

AJ Mrs. Ray C. Hopper, 245 Henry Clay 
Blvd., Lexington 

Mrs. H, H, Hornsby, 1253 Colonial Rd., 
Lexington 40504 

AJ Mrs. J. C. Lamb. 814 Montclair Dr,, 
Lexington 40502 

AJ Mrs. Norvell H. Moore, 416 E. Broad¬ 
way, Madisonville 

Mrs. W. R. Morgerson, 413 N. Ridge Dr., 
Lexington 40505 

Mrs. J. N. Nickols, 23 McDowell Rd., Lex¬ 
ington 40502 

Mrs. Zach Nusz, 923 College St., Bowling 
Green 

Mrs. John S. O'Connor, 1034 Nutwood 
Ave., Bowling Green 

Mrs. Leland E. Owen, 107 N. 12th St. T 
Murray 42071 
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Mrs. John W. Price, Jr., 21 Poplar Hill Rd,, 
Louisville 40207 

SJ Mrs. Harris Rankin. Rankin Apts., 
Paducah 42001 

Mrs. Virgil E. Rhea, Fisherville 40023 
Miss Pinkie Richardson. Rt, 2, Frankfort 
SJ Mrs. L. R. Robinson, 1825 Old Rus¬ 
sellville Rd., Bowling Green 
AJ Mrs. Raymond Roof, 2015 Lone Oak 
Rd., Paducah 42002 

Mrs. Clyde Ruby, P.O. Box 271, Madison- 
ville 42431 

Mrs. J. J, Ruttenberg, Russell Cave Pike, 
Rt 3, Lexington 40505 
Mrs. Rose Shaw, Pleasureville 40047 
Mrs. Lawson Smith. 128 Tahoma Rd., 
Lexington 

Mrs. Charles B, Stacy, Windover, Pine- 
vi Me 

AJ Mrs. Ben Allen Thomas, Chenoweth 
Farm, Shelbyville 

Mrs. W. G. Thomas, 1336 Edgewood Dr., 
Bowling Green 42101 
AJ Mrs. O. W. Thompson, 1767 Nashville 
Rd,, Bowling Green 

Mrs. Bruce B. Vance, 3718 Lime Kiln Lane, 
Louisville 40222 

Mrs. Herman Whitaker, Rt. 1, Shelbyville 
40065 

AJ Mrs. Luther Wilson, 2051 Nashville 
Rd., Bowling Green 42101 

LOUISIANA—Southern 

Mrs, Walter Colquitt, 487 Albany, Shreve¬ 
port 

Mrs. Roger A. Killlngsworth, P. Q. Box 
635, Jonesville 

Mrs. L. L. Robinson, Sr., 6705 E. Ridge Dr., 
Shreveport 

Mrs. B. H, Talbot, 902 Jones St., Ruston 
71270 

MAINE—New England 

Mrs. Dwight Demeritt. 15 University PL, 
Orono 04473 

MARYLAND—Middle Atlantic 

SJ Mrs. J. C. L. Anderson. 2 Malvern Ct., 
Ruxton 21204 

AJ Mrs. Webster Barnes, Rt. 2, Box 267A, 
Aberdeen 21001 

Mrs. Wilson K. Barnes, 111 Ridgewood 
Rd., Baltimore 

Mrs, William K Beury, 100 W. Cold Spring 
Lane, Baltimore 21210 
AJ Mrs. David Boyd. Jr., 617 Sussex Rd., 
Towson. Md. 21204 

Mrs. John Bozievich. 6810 Hillmead Rd., 
Bethesda 20034 

AJ Mrs. William A. Bridges, 10 Otho- 
ridge Rd.. Lutherville 21093 
Mrs. John L. Chapman, 2 Belle Grove Rd. 

South, Catonsville 21228 
Mrs. William T. Childs, Jr., 19 Murray Hill 
Circle, Baltimore 21212 
AJ Mrs. John A. Cotton, 101 Sycamore 
Rd.. Linthicum 21090 
Mrs. J. Robert Dawson, Scientists’ Cliffs, 
Port Republic 

Dr. & Mrs. J. D. Duve, 309 Rockwell Ter¬ 
race, Frederick 21701 
SJ Mrs. James A. Emery, Jr., 2 Harvest 
Rd., Baltimore 21210 
Dr. S. L. Emsweller, P.O. Box 413 College 
Park 

AJ Mrs. Quentin Erlandson, 9 Burnbrae 
Rd,, Towson 4 

Mrs. Leslie N, Gay, Hollins Ave., Balti¬ 
more 10 


Mrs. F. Warrington Gillet, Mantua Mill 
Rd., Glyndon 

SJ Mrs. Alfred T. Gundry, Jr., 2 S. Wick¬ 
ham Rd., Catonsville 29 
Mr. & Mrs. Jesse F. Hakes, Glenwood 
21738 

SJ Mrs. Lawrence R. Harris, 335 Choice 
St.. Bel Air 

Mrs. John W. Hessian. Jr.. Riderwood 4 
Mrs. William G. Hill, 7001 Glenbrook Rd., 
Bethesda 14 

Mrs. Amos F. Hutchins, 225 Westwood 
Rd., Annapolis 

Vice Adm. Felix Johnson, USN (Ret.), 
Jubilee Farm, Leonardtown 
Mrs. A, Eugene Kernan, 6003 Hunt Club 
Lane. Baltimore 21210 
Dr. & Mrs. Harold B. King, Stafford Rd., 
Darlington 21034 

Frederic P. Lee, 7401 Glenbrook Rd., 
Bethesda 14 

Mrs. Charles B Levering, 4302 Rugby Rd,, 
Baltimore 21210 

Mrs. Burton E, Livingston, 7908 Sherwood 
Ave., Riderwood 21204 
Mrs. Duncan Macrae, Rt. 3. Box 334, Bel 
Air 21014 

Mrs. Howard C, Marchant, 1515 Berwick 
Ave., Ruxton 4, Md. 

Mrs. J. Wm. Middendorf, Jr., 1412 Mal¬ 
vern Ave., Baltimore 21204 
Mrs. Clarence W, Miles, Queenstown 
Mrs. John S. Moats, 5100 Dorset Ave,, 
Apt 213, Chevy Chase 20015 
Mrs. Gerald J. Muth. 201 Churchwarden 
Rd.. Baltimore 21212 
Mrs. Thomas W. Offut. Fleetwood Farm, 
Owings Mill 

Miss Ruby C. Pannall, Rich Neck Farm, 
Earlevitfe 21919 

Mrs. Dushane Penniman, 1008 Poplar Hill 
Rd., Baltimore 10 

Mrs. E. Lewis Peters, 101 Record $t., 
Frederick 

SJ Mrs. Kenneth O. Peters, 95 Oakmont 
Ave., Gaithersburg 

Dr. Charles R. Phillips, 608 N. Market St„ 
Frederick 21701 

Mrs. Allen F. Pierce. 511 W. Joppa Rd., 
Towson 4 

Mrs. J. W. Pierson, 610 Somerset Rd., 
Baltimore 21210 

AJ Carey E. Quinn, 5014 Del Ray Ave., 
Bethesda 14 

Mrs. Oliver Reeder, 1300 Dulany Valley 
Rd.. Towson 4 

Mrs, William B. Reese, Rt, 2. Box 260, 
Havre de Grace 21078 
Mrs. John Ridgely, III., Spring Hollow, 
Hampton Lane, Towson 21204 
AJ Mrs. John W. Sands, Randallstown 
21133 

Mrs. Robert H. Sayre, III, 625 Ridgewood 
Rd., Bel Air 

Walter F. Schwarz, 2213 Linden Ave., 
Baltimore 17 

Mrs. Ancil B. Smith, Rt. 5, Frederick 
21701 

SJ Mrs. C. Albert Standiford, Montrose 
and Pratt Aves., Baltimore 12 
Mrs. Merrill Stout, 101 W. Belvedere Ave., 
Baltimore 10 

Mrs, Neil E. Strawser, 7202 Broxburn Dr., 
Bethesda 20024 

J. Robert Taylor. 3108 Brightwood Ave., 
Baltimore 21207 

SJ Mrs. Frederick J. Viele, Rt. 2, Box 343, 
Havre De Grace 21078 
Dr. Lawrence R. Wharton, Sr. 

AJ Mrs. Lawrence R. Wharton, Sr., 4504 
Roland Ave., Baltimore 21210 
Dr. and Mrs. Lawrence R. Wharton, Jr., 
1307 Berwick Rd,, Ruxton 21204 
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M A RV LAN D—C o nt In u ed 

Mrs. Byron D. White. 212 Rockwell Ter¬ 
race, Frederick 21701 
Mrs. Merton Yerger, P.O. Box 97, Princess 
Anne 21852 

MASSACHUSETTS—New England 

SJ Mrs. E. A. Conrad. 454 Hale St., 
Prides Crossing 

P. DeJager & Sons. Inc,, 188 Asbury St., 
S. Hamilton 01982 

Mrs. Edward M. Douglas, Vineyard Haven 
Mrs, W. Sidney Felton, The Pines, Branch 
Lane, Prides Crossing 
Mrs Irving W. Fraim, 73 Clark Lane, Wal¬ 
tham 02154 

Mr, & Mrs, John W. Goodrich, 16 Essex 
Rd , Chestnut Hill 67 
Mrs, John J, Gregg, 14 Nichols Rd., Cohas- 
set 02025 

Mr. & Mrs. Harold W. Knowlton, 32 Han¬ 
cock St., Auburndale 02166 
Carlton B Lees, 300 Massachussets Ave,, 
Boston 15 

Eben P. Lufkin, 330 Beacon St., Boston 
02110 

Mrs. C. Campbell Patterson, Jr., 151 Mid¬ 
dlesex Rtf., Chestnut Hill 02167 
AJ Dr. Helen C. Scorgie, Harvard 01451 
The Rev. Jones B. Shannon, 1933 Main 
Rd., Westport Point 

AJ Mrs. Edward J. Storey, Box 358, Al¬ 
fred Rd., Great Barrington 
Rolf E. Sylvan, South Chatham 

MICHIGAN—Midwest 

Mrs. Harry L, Armiger, 24800 Edgemont 
Rd., Southfield 48075 
Mrs. J. W. Berndt, Rt. 3, Box 623, Stev- 
ensville 49127 

A. M. Grootendorst, P.O. Box 123, Benton 
Harbor 49023 

Paul H. Jones, 6445 Coleman Ave., Dear¬ 
born 48126 

Mrs. Charles Katz, 601 Clinton St., Mar¬ 
shall 49068 

George R. Oliver, 2444 Devonshire Rd., 
Bloomfield Hills 48013 
Mrs. Isabel Zucker, 708 W. Long Lake 
Rd., Bloomfield Hills 48013 

MISSISSIPPI—Southern 

Joe W. Coker, Norway Plantation, Yazoo 
City 

Mr, & Mrs. W. L. Craig, P.O. Box 294, 
Greenwood 

Halbert Cunningham, Crawford 
Mrs. George Darby, Jr., P.O. Box 397, 
Tunica 38676 

Mrs. Gordon F. Ebert, Rt. 3, Box 30, 
Winona 

Mrs. C. E. Flint, Jr., 202 W St., Bates- 
vi lie 

Mrs. Graydon Flowers. Mattson 
Mrs. Nancy F. McCain, P.O. Box 711, 
Tunica 

Mrs. H. T. Miller, Sr., Drew 
SJ Mrs. Turner Morehead, Sr., Lula 

B. Y. Morrison. Rt. 1, Box 24, Pass Chris¬ 
tian 39571 

Mrs. Paul D. Pattridge, Rt. 5, Batesvilie 
AJ Mrs. Reuben Sawyer, Box 4, Jones¬ 
town 38639 

Mrs. W. G. Shaffer, Coahoma 

AJ Mrs. Nolan F. West, Sardis 38666 

MISSOURI—Central 

Mrs. A. J. Babcock, I ronton 63650 
Mrs. R. A. Barrows, 6201 Ward Parkway, 
Kansas City 


Miss Mary A. Becker, 7221 Manchester 
Ave., Kansas City 64133 
Clifford W. Benson, Rt. 3, Baxter Rd., 
Chesterfield 63017 

W. C. Berkerneyer, 334 Stark CL, St. 
Louis 63119 

Mrs. James L. Chism, Rt. 1, Box 111, 
Festus 

Mrs, Clyde Coats, Seymour 
Mrs. Muriel Gotwalls, 11321 Conway Rd., 
St. Louis 63131 

Ross B. Griffin, 1010 S. Harris, Indepen¬ 
dence 64054 

Mr. & Mrs. R, L. Hovis, Jr., 434 Wesley, 
Ferguson 63135 

A. L Ismay, 200 E 13th St., Fulton 
Mrs. Martin Lammert, III, 14 South moor, 
St. Louis 63105 

Mrs. Kenneth D, Lissant, 12804 West- 
ledge Lane, St. Louis 63131 
Miss Edith B. Mason, 10 Burroughs Lane, 
St. Louis 63124 

Miss Viola B. C. Meyer, 6525 Perry Ct.. 
St. Louis 63121 

Mrs. Paul Newman, Sunny Slope Farms, 
(ronton 63650 
AJ George T. Pettus 
AJ Mrs. George T. Pettus, 2 Ridgewood 
Rd., St. Louis 63124 

Mrs. Victor Quesnel, 714 W. Columbia St, 
Farmington 

George N, Rees, Rt. 1, Box 36, Nixa 
65714 

AJ Mrs. Grover F. Roennfeldt, 1120 Craig 
Rd., Creve Coeur 63141 
Mrs. Arnot L. Sheppard, 1018 Craig Rd., 
Cneve Coeur 63141 

Miss Elnora Short, 2405 S. Sterling Ave., 
Independence 

Mrs. H. R, Stahl, 13 Mill St., Bonne Terre 
63628 

R. R. Thomasson, 1405 W. Broadway, 
Columbia 

Mrs. Agnes E. Zerr, 3500 E. 61st St., 
Kansas City 64130 

NEW JERSEY—Northeast 

Mr. & Mrs. Ira Ayers, 118 Marvin St., 
Dover 

John B. Capen 

AJ Mrs. John B. Capen, Box 215, Rt, 3, 
Boonton 

Joseph Casadeval, 25 Longview Dr.. Whip- 
pany 

Mrs. Richard S. Chatfield, Old York Rd., 
Whitehouse Station 08889 
Mrs. Bessie M. Conyngham, 143 Clinton 
St., Clayton 08312 

Mrs, Lester A. Crone. 46 Colt Rd., Summit 
Mrs. L. Stephens Crosby. Indian Hill, Box 
36, Towaco 07082 

Mrs. H. C. Donohoe, Mill Race Farm, 
Clinton 08809 

J. J. Doornbosch, 80 Essex St., Rochelle 
Park 

George Firth, Delaware Arms Apts., 
Pennsgrove 

N. M. Gaboury, King George Rd., Bound 
Brook 

Mrs. J. Whitten Gibson, 36 Fair Haven 
Rd., Fair Haven 07702 
Mrs. Fredrick Greiner, Greentree Rd,, 
Harlton 08053 

Miss Harriette R. Halloway, 832 Madison 
Ave„ Plainfield 

Richard S, Kersten, 107 Chatham St., 
Chatham 07928 

Mrs. Roland Larrison, Rt. 3, Box 649, 
Wharton 

Mrs. Matthew Linton, Box 83, Bernards- 
ville 07924 

Robert Mueller, Silvers Rd., Rt. 1, Free¬ 
hold 

Mrs. William H, Pott, 134 Brightwood 
Ave., Westfield 
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Rockaway Valley Garden Club, Inc., c/o 
Mrs. Thomas Lewis, Rep., Boonton 
Mrs. William H. Thompson, 166 Hillside 
Ave., Chatham 07982 
Mrs, Edwin C. Treat, 30 Wildwood Lane, 
Summit 07901 

NEW MEXICO—Southwest 

Mrs. George L. Doolittle, 1617 San Cristo¬ 
bal Rd., SW, Albuquerque 87104 
Mrs. Bernard Lowenstein, 611 Aliso Dr., 
SE, Albuquerque 87108 

NEW YORK—Northeast 


William R. Althoff. 15 Melmohr Ct., Rt. 2, 
Northport, L.l. 

Miss Elizabeth Astle, 43-34 Burling St., 
Mushing 

SJ Mrs. Richmond $. Barton, 616 Wal¬ 
ton Ave.. Mamaroneck 

Mrs. Paul W, Bigelow, 78 Thornhedge Rd,, 
Beilport 

Mrs. Edwin Buchanan, Old Field, Se- 
tauket, L.l. 11785 

SJ Mrs. Stanley A. Carrington, P.O. Box 
71, Islip, L.l. 

SJ Mrs. E. Lolita Clancey, 10,000 Greiner 
Rd., Clarence 14031 

Mrs. J. Hamilton Coulter, Lloyd Neck, 
Huntington 11743 

Mrs. John Creem, Jr., West Creek Rd,, 
Port Washington 

Miss Patricia Egly, 101 W. Bayberry, 
islip Li. 

Mrs. Howard W. Flesche, 109 Richmond 
Ave., Amityville 11701 

Flower Grower, The Home Garden Maga¬ 
zine, 1 Park Ave., New York 10016 

AJ Paul F, Frese, 23 Hubbard Dr., White 
Plains 

Adrian Frylink, P.O. Box 339. Babylon 
1170? 

Mrs. Robert N. Graham, 75 Carleon Ave., 
Larch mont 

Prof. George C, Gvrisco, 36 Twin Glens 
Rd.. Ithaca 14850 

Mrs. Vivan A. Hallock, 124 Sound Ave., 
Riverhead L.l, 11901 

Dr, William J. Hamilton. Jr., 615 High¬ 
land Rd., Ithaca 

Mrs. Mable Harkness, Garden Center of 
Rochester, Box 544. Rochester 14602 

Mrs. Francis F, Harrison, 1 Beaver St., 
Cooperstown 133?6 

Mrs. Bertha K. Haskins, 220 W. State St., 
Wellsvitle 

Mrs. Vivan A. Hallock, 124 Sound Ave., 
Riverhead, L.l, 11901 

Bailey Hortorium. Ithaca 

Mrs. Anthony Hyde, Jr., South Howe PL, 
Bronxville 

Mrs. Lester llgenfritz, 1011 Greacen Point, 
Rd., Mamaroneck 


Mrs.^ Jack Jones, 190 Chestnut Dr., Roslyn, 


Edmund C. Kauzmann, 10 Chester Ave., 
Apt. 1A, White Plains 10601 
Mrs. Albert Kimball, 3721 Alpine Dr., 
Endweil 13963 


Mrs. Arthur Knoor, 15 Central Park West, 
New York 10023 


Mr. Harry B. Kuesel, 19 Mary Lane, 
Greenvale, L.l, 11548 
Charles R. Langmuir, P.O. Box 1695, 
Grand Central, New York 10017 
Mrs. Sam Lasker, 35 Birchall Dr., Scars- 
dale 


Mrs. J. D. Lester, 85 Greenacres Ave., 
Scarsdale 10583 

Mrs, K. C. Li. 22 Thompson Park, Glen 
Cove, L.l. 

Mr. & Mrs. John E, Lockwood, St. Mary's 
Church, Rt. 1, Bedford 10506 


SJ Mrs. John Marx, S. Westbank Rd., 
Rye 10580 

SJ Mrs. Arthur Michaels, Manursing 
island, Rye 

New York Botanical Garden, Bronx Park, 
New York 10058 

Mrs. Henry C. Nye, Box 66, Oakdale, L.l. 
11769 

Mrs, E, Thomas Oakes, Commack Rd., 
islip, L.l. 

Mrs. George J. Openhym, Riverside, 
Wellsville 

William H. Peck, Mt. Rt. Box 30, Oyster 
Bay, L.l. 11771 

Mrs, Robert J. Rohr, Jr., 84 Prospect Ave., 
Spencerport 

AJ Mrs. C, H. Sample, Long Beach Rd., 
St. James, L.l. 11780 

Alexander Schaper, Clubhouse Rd., MR 
98, Binghamton 

Mrs.^John Sculley, Gamewood, St. James, 

Mrs. Charles B. Scully, South Bay Ave,, 
Islip, L.l. 

Alvin F. Shepard, 3390 Stony Point Rd„ 
Grand Island 14072 

Dr. George L. Slate, 37 Highland Ave., 
Geneva 14456 

Mrs. Alora R. Smith, Rt. 2, Fillmore 
14735 

Mrs. Frederich W. Sparks, Great River 
Rd., Great River. L.l. 11739 

Gustav Springer, c/o Netherlands Flower 
Bulb Institute, 29 Broadway, New York 
10004 

Douglas D. Stern, 797 Lexington Ave., 
New York 10021 

Col. Charles R. Swezey, 54 Egypt Lane, 
East Hampton, L.l. 11937 

Miss Charlotte P. Swezey, The Flower 
Bowl, East Hampton, L.l. 11937 

Arthur P, Trimble. 1296 Millcreek Run, 
Webster 14580 

Misses Dorothy & Marion Tuthilt, 345 Mil- 
ton Rd., Rye 10580 

Mr. & Mrs. C. D. Webster, St, Marks 
Lane, Islip, L.I. 

Mrs. John Woodbridge, 561 Lawn Ter¬ 
race, Mamaroneck 10543 


NORTH CAROLINA—Southeast 


Mrs. Jesse B. Aycock, Box 246, Fremont 
27830 

Mrs. Ferdinand M. Barteime, 11 Green¬ 
wood Rd., Biltmore 28803 

Mrs. Douglas Carter, 801 W. 4th St., 
Winston-Salem 27106 

Mrs. John C. Cheesborough, 21 Park Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs. Burnham S. Colburn, Arden 28704 

F. H, Craighill, Rt. 4, Hendersonville 
28739 

Mrs. John B. Dennis, 324 Vanderbilt Rd., 
Biltmore 

Mr. & Mrs, L. E. Dimmette, P.O. Box 192, 
Lenoir 28645 

William T. Dye, Jr., 604 Laurel Hill Rd., 
Chapel Hill 27514 

Mrs. J. G. Faulk, 1208 E. Franklin St, 
Monroe 28110 

Mrs. Francis E. Field, 32 Buena Vista Rd., 
Asheville 

Mrs. H. D. Finley, 19 Hilltop Rd., Ashe¬ 
ville 28B03 

Earl W. Friday. Rt, 2, Dallas 28034 

Mrs. Chester C. Haworth, P.O, Box 1551, 
High Point 

Mr &. Mrs. Clarence Heer, P.O. Box 627, 
Chapel Hill 27514 
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NORTH CAROLINA—Continued 

Mrs. Frank N. Horton, 396 Vanderbilt Rd,, 
Biltmore 28803 

Mrs. R. W, Howington, Rt. 6, Box 16 t 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs. George Hunt, 1508 S. Park Dr,, 
Reidsville 

Mrs. Fred R. Klenner, P.O. Sox 840, 
Reidsville 

Miss Elizabeth Lawrence, 348 Ridgewood 
Ave., Charlotte 9 

Mrs. Louis Macmillan, 736 E. Franklin 
St.. Chapel Hill 27514 
W. H. McNairy, 903 W. Church St., Laurin- 
burg 

Mrs. M. E. Miller, 110 Sherwood Forest 
Rd., Winston-Salem 

Mrs. Wade A. Montgomery, 550 Sardis 
Rd.. Charlotte 28211 

Mrs, Benton F. Murphy, Rt. 1, Brevard 
Mrs. Charles M. Norfleet, 100 Sherwood 
Forest Rd., Winston-Salem 27106 
Mrs. T. Lockwood Perry, 414 Vanderbilt 
Rd.. Biltmore 28803 

Mrs. William R. Rand, 124 Perdue St, 
Garner 27529 

Vann Secrest, Jr., P.O. Box 547, Monroe 
28110 

Mrs. Harold H. Sharp, 411 Vanderbilt 
Rd.. Asheville 28803 

SJ Mrs. W. Olen Sheets, 1314 Woodland 
Dr., Reidsville 27320 
Mrs. William B. Simpson, Jr., 1610 
Thornecliffe Or., Winston-Salem 
Mrs. Fred A. Smithdeal, 224 Plymouth 
Ave., Winston-Salem 

SJ Mrs. Richard C, Stuntz, Norris Briggs 
Clinic, Rutherfordton 

Mrs, T. Redmond Thayer, 388 Vanderbilt 
Rd,, Biltmore 

Mrs. John B. Veach, 390 Vanderbilt Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

Mrs Thomas C. Wagstaff, 39 Maxwell Rd., 
Chapel Hill 

Mrs. G. Thaeard West, 500 Woodbrook or., 
High Point 

SJ Mrs. w. L. Wiley, 412 Cameron, 
Chaoel Hill 

Mrs E. L. Worcester, 406 Vanderbilt Rd., 
Asheville 28803 

OHIO—Midwest 

Mrs. Philip R. Adams, 3003 Observatory, 
Cincinnati 45208 

AJ Dr. Raymond C. Allen, Kingwood 
Center, 90Q Park Ave, West, Mansfield 
44903 

SJ Mrs. Frances J. Anewalt, 509 Judith 
Dr., Kettering 45429 

Mr. & Mrs. Dewitt W. Balch, 8650 Hope- 
well Rd., Cincinnati 45242 
Mrs. John Becker, 2555 Newton Rd., Cin¬ 
cinnati 44 

SJ Mrs. Jack Blome, 3112 Big Hill Rd., 
Kettering 45419 

AJ Mrs. Reginald Blue, 83 E. Forth St., 
Chillicothe 45601 

Carl P, Boesel, 5141 Oxford-MiIford Rd., 
Oxford 45056 

SJ Mrs. V. R. Brederick, 145 Tanglewood 
Dr., Urbana 

Mrs. A. J. Brengartner, 5018 Milan Rd., 
Sandusky 44871 

SJ Mrs. Carl C. Brooke, 4855 Poppa Dr., 
Dayton 45424 

SJ Mrs. H. Guy Brown, New Soringfield 
AJ Mrs. John M, Butler, 7820 Normandy 
Lane, Dayton 4 C 4^9 

SJ Mrs. Harry E. Coudret, 2920 E, Doro¬ 
thy Lane, Dayton 

Mrs. Arthur B. Crofts, 3822 Park Dale 
Rd.. Cleveland Heiehts 44121 
Mrs. Gilbert Cullen. 208 Chamberlain Dr., 
Marietta 4^750 

Mrs. James Cunningham, Rt. 2, Salem 


SJ Mrs. Jesse Deweese, 2410 Rulla Cl., 
Dayton 39 

Lester A. Dinsmore, 1244 W. Hiltcrest 
Ave., Dayton 6 

Mrs. William J. Fuller, 8400 Camargo Club 
Dr., Cincinnati 43 

Mr. & Mrs. Frank Gabriel, 19030 Meredith 
Ave., Cleveland 44119 
Garden Center of Cleveland, East Blvd. 

arrd Euclid Ave.. Cleveland 
Miss Julia A. Gaydash, 166 Prospect St., 
Berea 44017 

SJ Mrs. Alfred E. Hanenkrat, 266 Floyd 
Ave.. Dayton 15 

Mr, & Mrs. Vance Hearn, 319 W. Main St., 
Madison 44057 

SJ Mrs. Henry W. Hobson, Jr., 8650 
Hopewell Rd., Cincinnati 45242 
C. F. Houser, 4135 Beverly Dr., Toledo 
14 

AJ Merle C. Hummel 
AJ Mrs. Tyyni N. Hummel, P.O, Box 471, 
West Unity 43570 

Robert J. Ives, Jr., 8650 Hopewell Rd., 
Cincinnati 42 

SJ Mrs. Stuart H. Jacobs, 8950 Given 
Rd., Cincinnati 45243 
J. Lee Jones, 90 Sprague Rd., Berea 
44017 

Paul Karnath, 8475 Adams Rd., Dayton 
45429 

SJ Mrs. Eugene Kleiner, 8820 Old Indian 
Hill Rd., Cincinnati 43 
AJ Wells Knierim 

SJ Mrs. Wells Knierim. 31090 Providence 
Rd., Cleveland 44124 
Mrs, Chester F. Kroger, P. 0. Box 547, 
Cincinnati 43 

Mr. & Mrs. E. H. Lamoncha, 347 S. Main 
St.. Columbiana 

Mrs. Richard E. Leslond, 4575 Willow Hills 
Lane, Cincinnati 45243 
SJ Mrs. Morss Lippincott, 8775 Given 
Rd., Cincinnati 43 

Fred Loehr, 213 E. High Ave., Bellefon- 
taine 43311 

Mrs. Olivia H. Logan, 9624 Camden-Darr- 
town Rd., Camden 

SJ Mrs, Neil MacNeale, 324 Beech Ave., 
Cincinnati 45215 

Mrs. Wayland C. Marlow, Sr., 457 Granger 
5t„ Granville 43023 

Mrs. Jerry Maxa, 1833 Hempstead Rd,, 
Dayton 45440 

Mrs. Fred E. McBride, Rt. 1. Summerfield 
43788 

Mrs. Louis H. McCoy, Rt. 3, Louisville 
44641 

Mrs. John F. Montgomery, 950 Granville 
Rd., Newark 43056 

Ohio Association of Garden Clubs, Inc., 
4223 Cincmnati-Brookfield Rd., Hamil¬ 
ton 

Miss Abbie J. Parsons, 1840 Alcoy Rd., 
Cleveland 12 

Mrs. William Pavey, 274 Country Club Dr., 
Xenia 45385 

Mrs. Alfred C. Pfeiffer. Rt. 2, Grafton 
44044 

Mrs. Albert C. Pool, 617V 2 Eighth St, 
Marietta 45750 

Mrs. Z. R. Prentiss, 1799 Highview Ave., 
Akron 44319 

Mrs. F. W. Purmort, 1007 Walnut Rd., 
Van Wert 45891 

Miss Jo Rapp, 3606 Oxford-Milville Rd., 
Oxford 45056 

SJ Mrs. George Richardson, 4424 Wood- 
ner Dr., Kettering 45440 
Mrs. R. L. Ross, 112 Outlook Dr., Tall- 
madge 

Mrs. E. L, Runte, 8210 Batavia Pike, Cin¬ 
cinnati 45244 
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Mrs, C. W. Schmalstig, 4371 Tam OS dar¬ 
ter Way, Dayton 29 

W. H. Schrader, 1008 Sycamore Lane, 
Sandusky 

Mrs. Frank H. Shaffer, Jr., 6 Grandin PI., 
Cincinnati 45208 

AJ Mrs. Herbert Shinkle, 3227 Old Salem 
Rd,, Dayton 5 

Dr. Penn G. Skillern, 20849 Colby Rd,, 
Shaker Heights 44122 

Mrs. William M. Sloan, 1434 Herschel 
Ave., Cincinnati 45208 

Miss Helen O. Stichter, 520 Clyde PI., 
Vandalia 45377 

Mrs. Joseph H. Thompson, Rt. 2, Wil¬ 
loughby 

SJ Mrs. Emerson Warner, Rt. 2. Box 7A, 
Brooksville 

John W. Warrington, 1616 Fifth Third 
Bank Bldg.. Cincinnati 2 

Mrs. Perry Watrous, 1026 Valdes Ave., 
Akron 44320 

Mrs. Vincent G. Wiley, 2843 Case Rd., 
Columbus 43221 

AJ Mrs. Harry Wilkie, 96 N. Main St., 
Bellebrook 

Mrs. Robert D. Witlison, 4710 Hill Top 
Lane, Cincinnati 45243 

Mr. & Mrs. William H. Wood, Rt, 1, Box 
O, Rockbridge 43149 


OKLAHOMA—Southwest 

AJ Mrs. C. A. Bilbo. 4547 S. Gary, Tulsa 
74105 

Mrs. J. C. Bower. 2513 Fredonia, Musko¬ 
gee 74401 

SJ Mrs. L. A. Clayton, Rt. 2. Box 208, 
Pryor 74361 

AJ Mrs. John Daly, Rt. 1. Chouteau 

SJ Mrs. S. F. Ditmars, 1220 W. Okmul¬ 
gee, Muskogee 74401 

Miss Jeanette S. Dunlop, 513 S.W. 50th 
St., Oklahoma City 73109 

Mrs. Howard Estes, 2429 N.W. 36th Ter¬ 
race, Oklahoma City 12 

AJ Mrs. E. K, Frank, 6037 S. Yorktown 
PI., Tulsa 74105 

AJ Miss Eleanor Hill, 1577 E. 22nd St., 
Tulsa 74114 

AJ Mrs. Tom H. Mitchell, 2619 E. 45th 
St., Tulsa 74105 

AJ Mrs. S. H. Keaton, 2427 Elgin Ave., 
Muskogee 74401 

Miss Crystal R. Meyer, 3005 Columbus, 
Muskogee 

AJ Mrs. Ted Schwachhofer, 2100 Haskell 
Blvd., Muskogee 74401 

AJ Mrs. Jessie M. Vance, 2426 West 
Okmulgee, Muskogee 74401 


OREGON—Far West 

Allen W. Davis, 3625 S.W. Canby St, 
Portland 97219 

AJ Jan De Graaff, P.O. Box 529, Gresham 
97030 

SJ Mrs. Carl Engdahl, Box 758, Pendle¬ 
ton 

Mr. & Mrs. Murray W. Evans, Rt, 1, Box 
94, Corbett 97019 

H. Fowlds, 413 Capital Manor, P.O, Box 
5000, Salem 97304 

Ernest F. Hambach. S.W. Hwy. 217, Tigard 
23 

Library Association of Portland, 801 S.W. 
10th Ave., Portland 5 

AJ Grant E. Mitsch 

Mrs. Grant E. Mitsch, Canby 97013 

George E, Morrill, 3298 N.E. Apperson 
Blvd,, Oregon City 97045 

Mrs. Ralph Porter, 202 S.W. Issac, Pendle¬ 
ton 


Mrs. Norman Schmitt, 1546 S.E, 55th Ave., 
Portland 15 

Mrs. Harry O. Smith, 120 Smith Sawyer 
Rd., Cave Junction 97523 
Mrs. Joe W. Staffanson. 456 S, Roberts, 
Gresham 

PENNSYLVANIA—Northeast 

Agricultural Library. Patterson Hall, Penn, 
State University, University Park 
Mrs. Walter Anders, Rt. 1, Norristown 
19401 

Mrs. Ernesta D. Ballard, 325 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 19103 

Mrs. Frederic L. Ballard, Jr., 149 North¬ 
western Ave,, Philadelphia 19118 
Mrs. Sydney J. Barnes, 1750 Peachtree 
Lane. Norristown 

Mrs. William L. Batchelor, Rt, 1, Dowing- 
town 

Mrs. William W. Battles, 239 Chester Rd., 
Devon 

SJ Dr. William A, Bender, 778 Lincoln 
Way E., Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. W. Howard Benson. 234 Walnut St., 
Carlisle 17013 

AJ Mrs. James Camberon Bleloch, 8144 
Ridge Ave,, Philadelphia 19128 
Mrs. John S. Booth, 848 Philadelphia Ave., 
Chambersburg 17201 
Mrs. Arthur B. Cannon, 209 St. Davids Ci, 
Box 33. St. Davids 19089 
Mrs. E. A. Chariott. Hilltop Rd., Moylan 
Mrs. Edward M. Cheston, P.O. Box 16, 
Ambler 

Mrs. Herbert D, Clarke, 527 N. Whitehall 
Rd.. Norristown 

Mrs. William E. Culp, 639 Philadelphia 
Ave,, Chambersburg 

Mrs. Thomas S, Everist, 117 S. Main St., 
Yardley 

Mr. & Mrs. Carl W. Fenninger, 8304 Stan¬ 
ton Ave,, Philadelphia 18 
Mrs. Richard L. Freeman, 1348 Sugartown 
Rd,. Berwyn 19312 

Miss Margaret R. Gest, 5620 City Ave., 
Philadelphia 31 
C. A. Gruber 

AJ Mrs. C. A. Gruber, 124 Lincoln Ter¬ 
race. Norristown 19401 
SJ Mrs. Voris B. Hall. 74 Sullivan St, 
Forty Fort-Kingston 

AJ Mrs. Francis L. Harrigan, 441 Maple¬ 
wood Rd.. Springfield 19064 
Mrs. Owen W. Hartman, 105 Farmington 
Rd.. Chambersburg 

SJ Mrs. Robert H. Hildebrand, Fairview 
Village 

Mrs. John H. Hoffman, Hilaire Hill, Ken- 
nett Square 

Mrs. John P. Hoisington, 472 Sharon Dr., 
Wayne 19087 

Mrs. Niels H. Jensen, P.O. Box 599, Glen 
Moore 

Lt. Comdr. Henry M. Kieffer, Anders Rd., 
Lansdale 19<*46 

Dr. & Mrs. H. Vernon Lapp, 500 Warmis- 
ter Rd., Hatboro 19040 
John C. Lyster. 195 Stratford Ave., Clifton 
Heights 

Prof. Larrv P. Mains. 17 Lantern Lane, 
Media 19063 

Mrs. George C. Makin, III, 320 Harding 
Ave,, Milmont Park 

William H. Martin. Drexel Institute, 32nd 
and Chestnut, Philadelphia 4 
Mrs. William McKbray, 24 Fariston Rd., 
Wayne 19087 

Mrs. Paul E. Meeks, Rt. 1, Chadds Ford 
Charles H. Mueller. River Rd., New Hope 
18998 

John H. Mueller. Drexel Institute, 32nd 
and Chestnut. Philadelphia 4 
Albert E. Murray, Jr., 70 Kraft Lane, 
Levittown 19055 
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PENNSYLVANIA—Continued 

Mrs. Leonard T. Mygatt, Rt. 2, Oowning- 
town 

Penn. Horticultural Society, c/o Ernesta 
0. Ballard, 325 Walnut St. r Philadelphia 
19103 

Mrs. Stanley H. Pursell, 713 Wyomissing 
Blvd., Wyomissing 19610 
Dr. Pancoast Reath 

SJ Mrs. Pancoast Reath, 85 Crestline 
Rd., Wayne 

Mrs. John Romig, 525 Hummel Ave., 
Lemoyne 17043 

Mrs. Robert S. Ross, 533 Avonwood Rd., 
Haverford 

AJ Mrs. Nathan B. Sangree, 201 Lans- 
downe Ave,, Wayne 19087 
Mrs. R. H. L Sexton, 444 W. Chestnut 
Ave., Philadelphia 19118 
Miss Estelle L. Sharp, Berwyn 19312 
Swiss Pines, Rt. 1, Malvern 19355 
SJ Mrs. R. Rowland Timms, Willows 
End, Wallingford 

Mrs. John L. Tivney, 3509 N. Front St,, 
Harrisburg 17110 

AJ Mrs. Joseph B. Townsend, Jr., Wawa 
19374 

Mrs. James J. Tracey, 103 Haws Ave., 
Norristown 

Wallingford Home & Garden Group, 101 
W. Possum Hollow Rd., Wallingford 
19086 

Wallingford Study Group, Mrs. Gilbert 
Barcus, Rep., Moylan 
AJ Dr. John C. Wister 
AJ Mrs. John C. Wister. Swarthmore 
College, Swarthmore 19081 
Z. T, Wobensmith 

SJ Mrs. Z. T. Wobensmith, Jamison 
18929 

AJ Mrs. Theodore Wolcott. 1701 Mag¬ 
nolia Lane, Norristown 19401 
Mrs. Grahame Wood, Jr., Blossom Hill, 
Wawa 

Miss Harriet E. Worell, 4001 Naaman’s 
Creek Rd., Ogden via Marcus Hook 
19062 

SOUTH CAROLINA—Southeast 

Clemson College Library, Clemson 
Mrs. J. R, Creech, Church Rd., Blythe* 
wood 

Mrs. J, K. Davis, 549 Gadsden Ct., Spar¬ 
tanburg 

William Gould, Jr., 103 Wood Ave., Greer 
Mrs, Thomas Harris, 308 Greenville St., 
Abbeville 29620 

Mrs. A. W. Huckle, 941 Myrtle Dr., Rock 
Hill 29732 

SJ Miss Elizabeth F. Johnson, 728 Mil- 
ton Ave., Rock Hill 

Tom P. Jones, 633 E. Main St., Chester¬ 
field 29709 

Mrs. Louis F, Kendricks, 605 Cherokee, 
Abbeville 29620 

Charles Meehan, P.O, Box 123, Chester¬ 
field 29709 

George B. Park. P.O. Box 31, Greenwood 
29647 

AJ Mrs. George w. Plyler, 610 W. Barr 
St., Lancaster 
Ben M. Robertson 

AJ Mrs. Ben M. Robertson, P.O. Box 123, 
Taylors 29687 

Wilson L. Teal, P.O. Box 46, Chesterfield 
29709 

Frederick W. Thode, 121 Ft. Rutledge Rd., 
Clemson 29631 
SJ Dan P. Thomson, Jr. 

Mrs. Dan P. Thomson, Jr., 108 Strode 
Circle, Clemson 29631 
SJ Mrs. C. P. Townsend, Box 2, Abbe¬ 
ville 


AJ Mrs. Archibald W. Walker, 617 Wood¬ 
land, Spartanburg 

AJ Dr. Freeman A. Weiss, 1240 Raymond 
Way, Charleston 29407 

TENNESSEE—Southern 

Henry F. Abrose, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. Henry F. Abrose, Jr., 4809 Over¬ 
crest Dr., Nashville 37211 
Mrs. Cecil R. Allen, 424 Page Rd., Nash¬ 
ville 5 

AJ Mrs. Fred A. Allen, 899 Van Leer Dr., 
Nashville 37220 

AJ Mrs. William T. Allen, III, 2208 Tyne 
Blvd., Nashville 37215 
Mrs. Harry Arnold, 1503 Beechwood Ave., 
Nashville 12 

Mrs. A. M. Austin, 259 W. Cherry Circle, 
Memphis 

Mrs. H. H. Bailey, 4013 Crestridge Dr., 
Nashville 37204 

SJ Mrs. W L Bankston, Jr., 5600 Shady 
Grove Rd., Memphis 17 
Mrs. William F. Barry, 5819 Hillsboro Rd,, 
Nashville 37215 

Mrs. W. L. Beck, 4886 Mockingbird Lane, 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs. W. L. Berry, 4886 Mockingbird Lane, 
Memphis 38117 

Mrs, B. Snowden Boyle, 40 S. Rose Rd., 
Memphis 38117 

SJ Mrs. Fred L. Bradley, 3742 Guernsey, 
Memphis 38122 

Miss Laura Bratton, 625 Elm Ave., Dyers- 
burg 

Mrs. Paul Brinks, Jr., 1800 Chickering 
Rd.. Nashville 12 

SJ Sam Caldwell, Rt. 4, Holt Rd., Nash¬ 
ville 37211 

Mrs. David B. Camp, University of The 
South, Sewanee 37375 
Mrs. W. C. Cartlnhaur, 201 Fairy Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 

AJ Mrs, Robert B. Cartwright, 1216 
Goodloe Dr., Nashville 12 
Mrs. Robert S. Cheek, 411 Westview Ave,, 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs Swain E. Clark, 630 Clover Dr., 
Memphis 

Mrs. Henry Colton, 4309 Sunnybrook Dr,, 
Nashville 5 

Mrs. Charles K. Cosner, 217 Olive Branch 
Rd.. Nashville 37205 
Mrs. Buford H. Cox, 4004 Brookhaven Dr., 
Nashville 4 

SJ Mrs. Charles A. Crump, 455 Lenora 
Dr.. Memphis 38117 

Mrs. Lee Douglas, 417 W. Tyne Dr., Nash¬ 
ville 5 

Mrs. R. Denton Duke, Cloverland Dr., 
Brentwood 

Mrs. W. Jeter Eason, 150 Goodwyn, Mem¬ 
phis 11 

Mrs. Edwin R. Fox, 1663 Glenview, Mem¬ 
phis 38106 

Dr. Frank B. Galyon, Jr., 715 Walnut St, 
Knoxville 

Mrs. C. M. Gooch, 123 E. Parkway North, 
Memphis 4 

AJ Mrs. Harry R. Griffith. 835 Battlefield 
Or, Nashville 37204 

Mrs. Doyle P. Grogan, 3673 Cnarleswood, 
Memphis 38122 

Mrs. E T. Harrel, 374 Ellsworth. Memphis 
11 

Mrs. Will Harris, 5 Chickamauga Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 

SJ Mrs. Richard D, Harwood, 5910 Fair- 
wood Lane Memphis 17 
Mr. Joe R. Hendricks, 403 Cummins St„ 
Franklin 37064 

Mrs. Harold T. Hix, 644 E. Main St., Gal¬ 
latin 

Mrs. Charles Holman, Rt. 2, Springfield 
AJ Mrs. R. L. Hovis, 475 N. Perkins Rd,, 
Memphis 38117 
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Mrs. W. Bright Hunter, P.O. Box 19$, 
Gallatin 

Mrs. Charles Huntsberger, Rt. 5, Lebanon 
37087 

SJ Mrs. Robert J. Ingersoll, 1220 Goodloe 
Dr., Nashville 37215 

Mrs. Roland D. Lamb, 411 Westview Ave,, 
Nashville 37205 

Mrs. Phil M. Lee, 6415 Bresslyn Rd., 
Nashville 5 

AJ Mrs Fort Linton, 1950 Chickering Rd,, 
Nashville 37215 

Mrs. Sidney L. McGee. Box 68A, Tenn. 
Tech.. Cookeville 

SJ Mrs Glenn L. Millar, Jr., 2126 Pete 
Mitchell Rd.. Germantown 
Mrs. A. L. Moore, 1803 Cedarlane, Nash¬ 
ville 

Mrs. Reuben H. Nichols, Rt. 6, Straw¬ 
berry Plains Pike, Knoxville 
Mrs. R. Vance Norfleet, 4735 Walnut 
Grove Rd., Memphis 

Mrs. Edward Potter, Jr,, 850 Overton Lane, 
Nashville 37220 

Mrs. Roy T. Risley, 4318 Mill Branch, 
Memphis 38116 

Mrs. A, L. Rowe, 1267 Mayhill Dr., Mem¬ 
phis 16 

Gordon Scott, Cheekwood Botanical Gar¬ 
dens, Nashville 37205 
AJ Mrs. Julius Seeman, 1233 Nichol 
Lane, Nashville 37205 
Mrs. Jack Shannon, 45 S. Norwall Rd., 
Memphis 17 

Mrs. Frank J. Smith, 35 S. Fenwick St, 
Memphis 38111 
Mrs. George G, Smith & 

Miss Nancy Smith, Rt. 7, Cainsville Rd., 
Lebanon 37087 

Mrs. Robert G. Snowden, 4277 Park Ave., 
Memphis 

Mrs. J. S. Speed, 100 Morningside Park, 
Memphis 

Mrs. Hugh H. Sprunt, 4036 S. Galloway 
Dr., Memphis 

AJ Mrs. Harold E. Stanford, Rt 2, Leban¬ 
on 37087 

Mr. & Mrs. Herman Stanley, Rt. 9, Box 
224. Memphis 

Mrs. James E. Stark, 387 Roseland PI., 
Memphis 38111 

AJ Mrs. Roy B. Stewart 1020 Battlefield 
Dr., Nashville 37204 

Mrs. Joseph E. Swann. 407 Golf View Dr„ 
Rt. 6. Springfield 37172 
Mrs. Alex W. Taylor. 4209 Lone Oak Rd,, 
Nashville 
Houston Thomas 

AJ Mrs. Houston Thomas, 5912 Old Hard¬ 
ing Rd., Nashville 37205 
Mrs. J. L. Tyler, Sr., 1681 Jan is Dr., 
Memphis 16 

Mrs, McKay Van Vleet, 194 S. Rose Rd., 
Memphis 17 

Mrs, Arthur Whitaker, P.O. Box 6, Cum¬ 
berland Gap 

Mrs. Raymond D. White, Rt. 2, Box 43, 
Collierville 

Mrs. C, M. Wilcox, 1110 Gnome Trail, 
Lookout Mountain 

Mrs. James S. Williams, 4507 Walnut 
Grove Rd., Memphis 17 
Mr. & Mrs. Jesse E. Wills, 1201 Belle 
Meade Blvd., Nashville 
SJ Mrs. William V. Winton, 4930 Roane 
Rd., Memphis 38117 

Mrs. Milton Young, 321 W. Forest Ave., 
Jackson 

Miss Arlene Ziegler, 424 Union St, Nash¬ 
ville 3 

Mrs. Foster Zuccareilo, 124 Clarendon 
Ave., Nashville 


TEXAS—Southwest 

AJ Mrs. Vernon E, Autry, 4360 Livings¬ 
ton. Dallas 75205 

Mrs. O. R. Bivin, Rt 1, Box 218, Overton 
75684 

Mrs. Howard Brown, Rt. 7, Box 123B, Ft. 
Worth 19 

Mrs. Thomas J. Burke, 4115 Turtle Creek 
Blvd., Dallas 75219 

Mrs. E. R. Campbell, P.O. Box 57, Morgan 
M. Scruggs Carruth Garden Club, c/o Mrs. 
Wiley Johnson, Pres., 6136 Mimosa, 
Dallas 

AJ Mrs. M. Scruggs Carruth, 4524 Ed¬ 
mondson Rd., Dallas 75205 
Miss Emma L. Caver, P.O. Box 676, At¬ 
lanta 75551 

Mrs. George Dubrul, 3431 Lovers Lane, 
Dallas 9 

Mrs, J. R. Dykes, 7035 Delrose, Dallas 
AJ Mrs. Royal A. Ferris, 4125 Turtle 
Creek Odlles 19 

Fort Worth Botanic Garden, 3220 Botanic 
Dr., Fort Worth 76107 
Mrs, W. Dow Hamm, 4907 De Loache, 
Dallas 20 

AJ Mrs. Frank G, Harmon, 4001 Euclid 
Ave Dsllds 5 

AJ Mrs. Rufus Higginbotham, 9030 Bro¬ 
ken Arrow, Dallas 75209 
Mrs. Rudolph Jansson, 4109 Hanover, 
Dallas 75225 

Mrs. W. D. Jones, 4236 Fairfax, Dallas 
75205 

SJ Mrs. James K. Kerr, 3920 Cobble¬ 
stone, Dallas 75229 

Mrs. James McFarland, 508 S. Lamar St, 
Weatherford 76086 

Mrs. Nellie Morris. 5363 Waneta, Dallas 
75209 

AJ Mrs. William D. Owen, 4565 Rheims 
PI., Dallas 75205 

SJ Mrs. John P. Ownby, 6625 Azalea 
Lane. Dallas 75230 

SJ Mrs. Hugh A. Purnell, 2926 Maple 
Springs Blvd., Dallas 75235 
SJ Mrs. Harry G. Seelfngson, 4417 Bel¬ 
fort PL, Dallas 75205 
Mrs. J. O. Smith. 6738 Avalon, Dallas 14 
Mrs. Willie R. Smith, 2619 Carolina Way, 
Houston 77005 

AJ Mrs. Julius Stranglrn, 11072 Manda¬ 
lay Dr., Dallas 75228 
SJ Mrs. C. M. Thompson, 4311 Vandelia, 
Dallas 19 

AJ Mrs. Herbert Wiggs, 142 Classen Dr,, 
Dallas 18 

SJ Mrs. Jay E. Warner, 534 Aqua Dr„ 
Dallas 18 

VERMONT—New England 

Mr. & Mrs. Pierce Timmis, West Wards- 
boro 

AJ Mary Mattison Van Schaik, Caven¬ 
dish 05142 

VIRGINIA—Middle Atlantic 

Mr & Mrs. John C. Anderson, 1836 West- 
over Ave., Petersburg 
R. L. Armstrong 

AJ Mrs. R. L. Armstrong, Rt. 1, Coving¬ 
ton 24426 

Mr. & Mrs. Chandler Bates. Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. William R. Bates, Gloucester 23061 
AJ Mrs. Howard Bloomer, Jr., 11111 
Gunston Rd., Lorton 22079 
Rudolph O. Bloomquist, 4652 South 3rd 
St, Arlington 22204 

Mrs. Jesse W, Beams, Box 1882, Univer¬ 
sity Station, Charlottesville 22903 
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VIRGINIA—Continued 

Mr. & Mrs. Robert D. Beeton, Rt. 2, 
Bluemont 

AJ Mrs. James F. Birchfield, Rt. I, Box 
18. Ashburn 22011 

Mrs. Channing M. Bolton, 1003 Atlanta 
St.. Fairfax 22030 

Mrs. Fred L. Bower, 102 Fairview Ave. r 
Blacksourg 24060 

Mrs. Robert A. Bowman, Rt. 2, Box 458, 
Remo 22473 

Mrs. George H. Box, Jr., 1203 Sam Lions 
Trail, Martinsville 

Mr. & Mrs. C. M, Brame. P.O. Box 355, 
Chase City 23924 

Mrs. A. W. Broaddus, Rt. 1, Box 306, 
Mechanicsville 

AJ Mrs, A. Gordon Brooks, 202 Portland 
PI., Richmond 

AJ Mrs, J. L. Cabaniss. 3241 Hollowdale, 
SW, Roanoke 24018 

Miss Azeele I. Caruthers, P.O. Box 726, 
Leesburg 

Mrs. Claude S. Chadwick, Emory & Henry 
College, Box KK. Emory 24327 
Mrs. F. C. Christian, Barboursville 22923 
AJ Mrs. John A. Clem, III, Star Rt. A, 
Staunton 

Mrs, Thomas B. Cochran, 507 North View 
Terrace, Alexandria 

Mr. & Mrs. C. Constantine, Gloucester 
Mrs. David W. Corson, Locustville 
SJ Mrs. Charles M. Cox, 7801 Columbia 
Pike. Falls Church 22041 
George L. Crossman. Rt. 1, Hamilton 
Mrs. W. H. Cullen, 11302 Pope’s Head Rd., 
Fairfax 22030 

G. W. Culpepper, 4435 N. Pershing Dr„ 
Arlington 22203 

AJ Mrs, Paul Curran. 910 Chain Bridge 
Rd.. Fairfax 22030 

Mrs w. Fairlie Dabney, Hartfield 23071 
R. N. Darden. Jr. 

SJ Mrs. R. N. Darden, Jr., P.O. Box 116, 
Newsoms 

Mr. & Mrs. J. M. Davidson, Jr., The Dog¬ 
woods, Rockbridge Baths 
AJ Mrs. Curtis Davis, 2124 Lennox Rd,, 
Richmond 23228 

Mrs. Frank G. Davis, 209 College Ave., 
Ashland 

Mr. & Mrs. Harry G. Deaver, 302 Over Hill 
Dr., Lexington 

SJ Mrs. James H. Donohue, Jr., 2330 
Monument Ave,. Richmond 
Mrs. Arthur A. Dugdafe, P.O. Box 25, 
Ashland 23005 

AJ Mrs. John M. Durbin, P.O. Box 157, 
Wachapreague 23480 
SJ Mrs. Clayton B. Ethridge, Wakefield 
Chapel Rd.. Burke 
Mrs. F. G. Farinholl. White Stone 
Mrs. E. Odell Fitchett, Palmer 22533 
W. Kent Ford, 

AJ Mrs, W. Kent Ford. Clifton Forge 
J. Morton Franklin. 310 Sycamore St, 
Falls Church 22046 
E. L, Gates 

SJ Mrs. E. L. Gates, 6417 Brookside Dr., 
Alexandria 22310 

Mrs. W. Wavt Gibbs, 42 Woodlee Rd., 
Staunton 24401 

Mrs. Robert S. Guerrant, 1816 Windsor 
Ave,. SW, Roanoke 

AJ Mrs. Bruce Gunnell. 3831 Franconia 
Rd., Alexandria 22310 
AJ Mrs. H. W. Harris, 414 Franklin St, 
Alexandria 

Mrs. J. B. Harris, Sr., 2300 Indian Hill Rd., 
Lynchburg 

Mrs. Julian Harris, Chatham 
Mrs. G. W. Heath, Gloucester 23061 
Mr. & Mrs. H. De Shields Henley, Box 
251 A, Maxwell Lane, Newport News 
23606 


Mrs. Charles F. Holden, Jr,, Rt 2, Mont¬ 
rose Farm, Purcellville 
Mrs. Henry T. Holladay, Jr., Red Rock, 
Rapidan 

Mrs. Selina L. Hopkins, Rt 3, Gloucester 
23061 

Mrs. L. F. Hubbard, 3101 Hubbard Rd., 
SW, Roanoke 

Mrs. G, Lyle Hughes, Wicomico Church 
22579 

Mrs. Russell R. Innls, 102 Nottingham 
Rd., Richmond 23221 
Mrs. Stanhope S. Johnson, 2600 Link Rd., 
Lynchburg 

AJ Mrs. Wm. Carpenter Jones, 4910 
Evelyn Byrd Rd., Richmond 23225 
Mrs. Roy W. Kersey, 4707 Devonshire Rd., 
Richmond 23225 

Mrs. Nathan H. Key, 1520 Terrace Rd., 
Roanoke 15 

Mrs. Chester F. Kruszyna, Rt 1, Box 332, 
Covington 24426 

Mr & Mrs Paul Lauritzen, Naxera 23122 
AJ Mrs. E, E. Lawler, Jr., P.O. Box 327, 
Alexandria 22313 

Mrs. Robert E. Lee, 2021 Spottswood Rd„ 
Charlottesville 

Mrs. H. G, Leggett Jr., 1704 Lexington Dr., 
Lynchburg 

Mrs. Wally W. Levi, 605 Third St., Rad¬ 
ford 

Mrs. Adlai S. Lilly, 4003 Gram Ave., Rich¬ 
mond 21 

AJ Mrs. A. L. Lorraine, 400 Sleepy Hol¬ 
low Rd., Richmond 

Mrs. Henry D. Ludwig, 4100 Chain Bridge 
Rd., Fairfax 

Mrs. James B, Martin, Kittery Point, 
Gloucester 

Thomas F. Martin, 314 N. Center St, 
Ashland 

Mrs. John A. McDonald, 214 East Fudge 
St., Covington 24426 
L. G. McNairy, 5124 8th Rd. North. Arling- 
ton 22205 

AJ Mrs. Littleton H, Mears. Holly Brook, 
Eastvitle 23348 

SJ Miss Mary T. Metzger, 40 W. Market 
St,, Leesburg 
P. R. Moore, Jr. 

AJ Mrs. p. R. Moore. Jr., 811 Marshall 
St.. Hampton 

SJ Mrs. E. H. Moore, 2515 Willow Lawn 
St, Roanoke 24018 

Miss Frances Moreland, 26 Lynnwood Dr.. 
Hampton 23366 

Mrs. C. P. Nair, Jr., 504 McCormick Blvd., 
Clifton Forge 

AJ William G. Pannill, P.O. Box 31, 
Martinsville 

AJ Mrs. D. H. Patteson-Knight, Rt 2, 
McLean 

Mrs. David B. Perrin, 135 Ridge Rd., 
Gloucester 

Mrs. W. J, Perry, 1500 Dogwood Rd., 
Staunton 

Mrs. Nelson O. Price, 107 Wharton, 
Blacksburg 24060 

Mrs. W. B. Rasnake, Rt 4, Box 425, 
Roanoke 24018 

SJ Mrs. C. Lathrop Reed, Box 60. River 
Rd., Richmond 23229 
Mrs. A. W. Rice. 2817 Avenham Ave., SW, 
Roanoke 24014 

Mrs. Webster S. Rhoads, Jr., Elmington, 
Gloucester 

Mrs. John P. Robinson, Palmer 22533 
Miss Lois H. Robinson. 1500 Chesapeake 
Ave., Hampton 23361 
Mr. & Mrs. Hennings Rountree, Jr., 276 
Harris Creek Rd., Hampton 23369 
Mrs. E. R, Rush, 907 Jefferson Circle, 
Martinsville 24112 

Mrs, Ralph E. Sampson, 4622 N. 32nd St, 
Arlington 22207 
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AJ Mrs. Alfred 8. Schad, 214 Canterbury 
Rd., Richmond 23221 
SJ Mrs, William C. Seipp, Herron's Ct., 
Miodleburg 

SJ Franklin D. Seney, 

Mrs. Franklin D. Seney, 35 Greenwood 
Rd., Newport News 23601 
Huntington D. Sheldon, 1240 Rannock Dr., 
McLean 

Mrs. Herman E. Sidwell, 232 Dexter Dr., 
Falls Church 22043 

Mr. & Mrs. Sherman Stevens, RFD Box 
260A, Richmond 23231 
Mrs. Evelyn D. Swift, Rt. 2, Box 388, 
Heathsville 22473 

Mrs. William K. Taylor, P.O. Box 158, 
Clarksville 23927 

SJ Miss Sarah Terry, 79 Oakville Rd., 
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